

















Announcing 
Soviet Russia Today 


$1,000 Essay Contest 


In order to stimulate interest, thought and discussion about the Soviet Union, its peace policy, its 
tremendous achievements and its role in world affairs, SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY is launching a nation- 
wide essay contest open to all; essays to contain 500 words or less. It is hoped that this contest will 
develop a nation-wide consciousness of the Soviet Union as a bulwark against war and fascism, a 
leader of progressive thought, one of the great democracies whose influence and prestige is aligned 
against the mounting threat of world reaction. 


First Prize $500 Cash 


$1000 in cash prizes has been set aside for winners of this contest. The First Prize is $500. Second 

rize is $150, chird prize is $100. There are 33 prizes in all, oo The first prize winner will 
find many uses for this money; he may wish to visit the Soviet Union; he may be a student whose 
prize will pay a year’s college tuition. There are so many prizes that serious contestants have an 
excellent chance to win a substantial sum. Make up your mind to enter this contest. Prepare and 
submit your essay at the earliest possible moment. 


Complete list of Judges will be announced next month, among them will be 


OLIVER LA FARGE, ERSKINE CALDWELL, MAX LERNER, CLIFFORD ODETS, 
DR. HARRY ELMER BARNES, BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 


Just Write 500 Words on 


“WHAT THE SOVIET UNION MEANS 
TO HUMANITY” 


This contest closes on September 15th, 1937, but to submit your essay as soon as possible will be to the advantage of all concerned. 
Essays must be limited to 500 words—no more, preferably less. 


RULES 
1—All essays submitted must be on the subject ‘“‘What The of the Soviet Union and its position in the world; originality 
Soviet Union Means to Humanity.’’ Essays must be of 500 will also count. 


words or less, written or typewritten on one side of the paper 
only. First page of manuscript should include author's name, 
occupation and address. 


5—Type manuscripts if possible, although handwritten 
manuscripts will be accorded equal opportunity in the contest. 
Legibility is an asset. 

2—Only manuscripts postmarked September 15th, or before 


: ; eg ee 6—For the Essay judged to be the best a cash prize of $500 
will be judged in this contest. 


will be awarded. For the second best, $150, for the third, 


3—The Essays will be carefully read and judged. By entering $100. Then, there will be five prizes of $25 and 25 prizes 
this contest you agree to accept the decision of the Judges of $5—33 prizes in all. 

as final. 7—In case of tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
4—Essays will be judged on the basis of their content, value 8—Contest is open to anyone, except employees of ‘‘Soviet 
in spreading among the American people a true understanding Russia Today”’ and their families. 





Send All Essays to Contest Committee 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


824 Broadway New York, New York 


























CLEARANCE 


SALE, 


AN UNUSUAL OFFER 
WHICH YOU CANNOT MISS 





* 


a 


Marx 
Engels 
Lenin 
Stalin 
ee Foster 
Browder 
Herndon 
Strachey 
Malraux 
Fox 
Schneider 





Up to 50% Discount 


| TAKE YOUR PICK 


Seaver 
Newhouse 
Sholokhov 

Dutt 

Zugsmith 
Vincent Sheean 
Rolland 

Joe Freeman 
Spivak 


Nexo 


and many other well-known authors 


Values formerly up to $4.00—NOW $1.79 


also 


69¢ 3 for $1.65 
47¢ 3 for $1.29 
39¢ 3 for $1.09 


50 East 13th Street 





'* PLO. Box 148 Station D 
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29¢ 3 for 79¢ 
19¢ 3 for 50¢ 
10¢ 3 for 25¢ 


WORKERS BOOKSHOP 


New York City 


Mail Orders From 


WORKERS LIBRARY PUBLISHERS 


New York, N. Y. 
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WHICH TRAILERS AND 
WASHING MACHINES ARE 


“BEST BUYS” 


What makes of trailers show the 
best engineering construction? 
Which are rated as “Best Buys” 
on basis of quality and price? 
What effect does towing a trailer 
have on the durability of the tow- 
ing car? On the gasoline mile- 
age? On the driving habits of the 
driver? What are the advantages I 
and disadvantages of trailers in H 
terms of living comfort? 






























What three models of wash- | 
ing machines, out of 10 models 
tested by engineers, were rated 
as “Best Buys”? What three } 
models as “Not Acceptable’? 
Which model had the greatest 
washing effectiveness? Which 
one was dropped out of a | 
durability test after three 
gears had failed? | 








What is the nature and what are 
the causes of constipation? What 
are the best means of avoiding 
and treating it? Which laxatives 
are effective and which are not? 
Which may be taken safely ... 
and which may not? What are the 
best methods and materials to 
use in protecting your clothes 
from moths. What product ad- 
vertised us a moth preventive was 
described as “. .. worthless for 
the control of moths” by the U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration ? 


THE ANSWERS to these and many similar 

questions are given in the 
current issue of Consumers Union Reports, the monthly pub- 
lication which goes to members of Consumers Union of 
United States and which rates products by brand name, as 
“Best Buys,” “Also Acceptable,” and “Not Acceptable” on 
the basis of tests by unbiased experts. The coupon below 
is your invitation to become a member of this unique and 
rapidly growing organization. The membership fee is $3 
a year ($1 for an abridged edition covering only the less 1 
expensive products). It brings you twelve issues of the H 
Reports, the yearly Buying Guide and a 
vote in the control of the organization. 
Properly used, the information contained 
in these reports can save the average fam- 
ily $100 or more a year. (Note: Informa- 
tion is also given in the Reports, on the 
labor conditions under which many of the 
products are made.) 











Your membership can start with 
any of the following issues. Sim- 





ply indicate on the coupon with WITH 

which issue you wish to begin. 

SEPT.—Shoes, Tires, Whiskies; YOUR 
OCT.—Dentifrices, Cordials and 

Gins, Electric Razors; NOV.— MEMBERSHIP 
Radios, Wines, Children’s Shoes; 

DEC.—Vacuum Cleaners, Foun- A 240-PAGE 


tain Pens, Nose Drops; JAN.- 


FEB.—Cold R dies, Shavi 
Creams, Men's Suits: MAR. 193 BUYING GUIDE 


Autos, Face Powders, Sheets, containing ratings of over a i 
Flour; APR.—Radio Sets, Cold thousand products, by brani j 
Creams, Gardening, Shirts; MAY name, as ‘‘Best Buys.” ; 
—Trailers, Washing Machines, ag Pm + mg a = 

* * Pa by . re 
Constipation. Moth Preventives. Buying Guide by mailing 


coupon NOW! 





To CONSUMERS UNION OF UNITED STATES, Inc. 
55 Vandam Street, New York, N. Y. 


I hereby apply for membership in Consumers Union. I enclose: 
DO $3 for one year’s membership, $2.50 of which is for a year’s sub- 
scription to the complete edition of Consumers Union Reports. 


O $1 for one year's membership, 50c of which is for a year’s sub- 
scription to the limited edition of Consumers Union Reports. 
(Note: Reports on higher-priced products are not in this edition. 


I agree to keep confidential all material sent to me which is so 
designated. 


Signature 
Address. 
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TALES OF 
MODERN 
CHINA 


free 
With One 
Subscription 
to 


SOVIET 
RUSSIA 
TODAY 


This book, 198 pages, bound in 
heavy paper printed in the 
Soviet Union, in English, is a 
collection of 19 short stories de- 
scribing the transformation of 
China. It tells thrillingly how 
“hundreds of millions of the 
downtrodden population who 
had become docile in their 
medieval stagnation have now 
awakened to the new life for the 
struggle of the elementary rights 
of man.” From the pages of this 
book emerge Chinese students, 
intellectuals, workers and peas- 
ants as they desperately fight off 
age-old superstitions, to embrace 
a new world of ideas which lead 
to China’s liberation. 


A BOOK YOU CAN°T 
LAY ASIDE 


For sheer interest, for an inti- 
mate picture of what is going on 
today in China, for thrilling fic- 
tion, no book in recent years 
offers more to the intelligent 
reader. You may have this book 
as a gift, if you subscribe today 
for one year to the magazine, 
Soviet Russia Today. 


Big Special Offer 


Send us $1.00 and we will send you 
an 8 month subscription to Soviet 
Russia Today, eight fat issues, and 4 





your copy of “Tales of Modern 
China.” This is a big bargain, and 
may never be repeated. Send in your 
order now. Use Coupon. 


BOTH FOR 
USE THIS COUPON 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, Dept. 30 
824 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed is $1.00. Please send me 8 months’ 


subscription to Soviet Russia Today, and send 
at once, my copy of “‘Tales of Modern China.” 
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JESSICA SMITH, Editor 


THEODORE BAYER, Managing Editor 


ALEXANDER LEV, Business Manager 


Editorial Board 


ROBERT W. DUNN, DARRYL FREDERICK, JOHN GILMORE, HERBERT GOLD- 
FRANK, A. A. HELLER, CORLISS LAMONT, MYRA PAGE, EDWIN SEAVER 


Advisory Editorial Council 
DOROTHY BREWSTER, MALCOLM COWLEY, THYRA EDWARDS, MILDRED FAIR- 
CHILD, LANGSTON HUGHES, DR, JOHN KINGSBURY, GEORGE MARSHALL 
BROADUS MITCHELL, ISOBEL WALKER SOULE, MAXWELL S. STEWART 


CONTRIBUTORS 


MARY LAPSLEY is a poet and novelist 
who shares a deep interest in the welfare 
of children with her pediatrician husband, 
with whom she visited the Soviet Union 
last summer. 

ALEXANDER AVDEYENKO, young Soviet 
engineer and writer, is well known to 
readers of Sovier Russa Topay as the 
author of “I Love.” His account of the 
visit of the former Commissar of Heavy 
Industry to one of the new construction 
projects is a selection from his most 
recent book. 

DR. MILDRED FAIRCHILD is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at Bryn Mawr 
College and Director of the Carola Woeri- 
shoffer Graduate Department of Social 
Economy and Research. She is joint 
author with Dr. Susan Kingsbury of 
“Factory, Family and Woman in the 
Soviet Union.” 

H. P. SMOLKA is an Austrian journalist 
residing in London who made a tour of 
the Soviet Arctic last summer. The 
American edition of his book “40,000 
Against the Arctic” will be published 
here this fall. - 

SHERWOOD EDDY, writer, lecturer, world 
traveler, is the author of many books, 
pamphlets and articles on the Soviet 


Union and other subjects. Among his 
best known books are “The Challenge of 
Russia,” “Russia Today” and “A Pil- 
grimage of Ideas.” 

EKATERINA KRASHENKO tells you who 
she is in her article. 

MEYER PARODNECK is one of America’s 
leading authorities. on the Cooperative 
Movement. He is a lecturer, economist, 
author of many articles on Cooperation, 
and President of “Cooperative Distribu- 
tors” and the Sunnyside Consumers’ Co- 
operative Society. He visited the USSR 
last summer. 

FREDERICK KERBY is the head of the 
Newspaper Information Service of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

MARY VAN KLEECK, writer and lecturer, 
is director of Industrial Studies of the 
Russell Sage Foundation and _ national 
chairman of the Interprofessional Asso- 
ciation for Social Insurance. 

EDWIN BERRY BURGUM is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English at New York University, 
and a member of the editorial staff of 
“Science and Society.” 

MAXWELL 8S. STEWART is an Associate 
Editor of The Nation. His latest book is 
“Social Security.” 

DARRYL FREDERICK did the cover design. 
It is based on the stainless steel statue 
sent by the USSR for the Soviet Pavilion 
at the International exposition in Paris. 


Vol. 6, No. 4, June, 1937. Entered as Second Class Matter April 25, 1932, at the Post Office at New 
York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription $1.50 per year; $1.00 for 8 months, Published 
menthly by the F. S. U. Publications, Inc., Suite 401, 824 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 







































SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY hails the glorious 
feat of the Soviet airmen and scientists in establish- 
ing the first base at the North Pole and placing it at 
the service of science and humanity. 


The news reaches us as the magazine is on the 
presses. In our next issue we shall publish full details 
of this great event. 


SOVIET 
RUSSIA 
TODAY 
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The Forces of Democracy March On 


ITH the reorganization of the Valencia govern- 

ment, the Spanish People’s Front is in a stronger 
position than ever before to smash Spanish fascism and to 
drive out the German and Italian invaders. The so-called 
cabinet “crisis” in Spain was not a crisis of disintegration, 
but a “crisis” of growth. It marked a new step towards 
the further consolidation of all truly anti-fascist forces in 
the country and towards the further centralization of the 
loyalist armies. 

There is little doubt that the coordination and centrali- 
zation of the democratic forces in Spain, if quickly and 
efficiently carried through, will ensure a decisive victory 
over Franco. Loyalist Spain has behind it the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Spanish people; it controls the principal 
industrial centers of the country; it has enormous reserves 
of military man-power; it has the support of all genuinely 
progressive forces throughout the world; it fights for an 
ideal which gives it a degree of courage and determination 
which no fascist force can possess. 

On the other hand, the fascist armies are rapidly ex- 
hausting their man-power in futile assaults against the 
loyalist lines, and have few reserves upon which to draw. 
On the Madrid, Jarama and Guadalajara fronts the fascists 
have suffered enormous casualties; and in the Basque terri- 
tery, General Mola’s advances were achieved at a terrific 
cost in man-power. Furthermore, within both Germany 
and Italy there is growing resistance against intervention 
in Spain. In recent weeks, the Manchester Guardian has 
published numerous authenticated reports of widespread 
protests within Germany against recruitments for Franco’s 
forces in Spain. As this is written, the French Radical 
Socialist organ Oecuvre reports violent demonstrations 
throughout Italy against Mussolini’s Spanish policy. 

Thus while the Valencia government experiences a cri- 
sis of growth, the fascist forces are approaching a crisis 
of an entirely different character: a crisis of disintegration. 


HILE Spanish democracy fights for its life, the 

Trotskyists and anarchist “uncontrollables” assist 
Franco by actions in the rear of the loyalist forces and 
by uprisings against the Peoples’ Front government. 
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OAR ARRON ert 


Many Soviet workers are planning to spend their summer vacations 


in rest homes like this one at Sochi 


The Barcelona uprising, engineered by the Trotskyists, 
should make clear even to the most “skeptical” liberals, 
that Trotskyism is an ally of fascism. In Barcelona, the 
Trotskyists served as Franco’s “fifth column,” just as in 
the Soviet Union, they served as spies and wreckers for 
Hitler and Japanese imperialism. 

The Spanish Socialist newspaper Claridad, in calling for 
the dissolution of the Trotskyist POUM, correctly char- 
acterizes the Trotskyists as “the vanguard of fascism on 
the soil of Republican Spain.” 

The uncovering of the latest ring of spies in the Soviet 
Far East shows the necessity of eternal vigilance. Had the 
network of German and Italian spies operating in Spain in 
preparation for the fascist uprising there been discovered 
and dealt with in time, the war in Spain might have been 
averted, as has the war planned for this year against the 


USSR. 


HE recent Japanese elections resulted in a sharp 

set-back for the Hayashi government and reflected the 
rapid growth of Japanese popular sentiment against war 
and fascism. The parties opposed to Hayashi won an over- 
whelming majority in the Diet, and Social Democratic 
Party (the Shakai Taishuto) more than doubled the num- 
ber of its diet seats and became the third largest party in 
the chamber. 

The results of the election do not mean that the military 
clique which rules Japan will relinquish power. On the 
contrary, Hayashi has already announced that he will re- 
main in office. Japanese imperialism clearly intends to pro- 
ceed on its aggressive program of conquest despite all popu- 
lar protests. But the election results indicate that the path 
of Japanese imperialism will be a hard and thorny one. 
They show that Japanese imperialist aggression will meet 
resistance not only from abroad, but from the masses of 
Japanese people as well. 








“Liberalism” in the Service of Fascism 


E are informed by persons who attended the meeting 
of the Committee for Defense of Leon Trotsky at 
Mecca Temple that this organization shows signs of con- 
verting itself into a Committee for Defense of John Dewey. 
And well it might. Tottering along, groggy from the 
blows given it by its own members, Hallgren and Beals, the 
committee now exhausts much of its declining strength in 
an effort—not very successful—to prove that Professor 
Dewey is not a stooge for Ben Stolberg. And in this effort 
the Professor is not helpful. He acts like a stooge for 
Stolberg. At the Mecca Temple meeting, Dewey said: 
The Commission of Inquiry is not trying to disover who is 
right and who is wrong in their political ideas and policies, the 
“Trotskyites” or their opponents. It is engaged in trying to 
get at the truth as to the specific charges upon which 
Trotsky was convicted in the Moscow trials. 

Such nonsense might easily have been written by Stolberg 
or Miss LaFollette. Some one should tell Professor Dewey 
that Trotsky was never convicted in the Moscow trials on 
any charges. Several of Trotsky’s associates were convicted. 
Trotsky was not on trial, and therefore could not be con- 
victed. The Professor is on a wild goose chase, led by Ben 
and Suzanne. As for the refusal to consider political ideas 
and policies, Professor Dewey, in calmer moments, knows 
that the crimes of which Trotsky is accused are political 
crimes, and that the deed cannot be separated from the 
policy. It is Trotsky’s policy to overthrow the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. He has frankly said as much to Dewey himself. 
It is subterfuge to pretend an inquiry into the truth of 
“specific charges” while ignoring Trotsky’s most specific 
declarations. 

Professor Dewey’s unhappy mood may be gauged by the 
violence with which he attacks all persons—and there are 
many—who think that the Moscow court verdict was sound 
and the Dewey committee rather ridiculous. Completely 
unrestrained was Dewey’s attack upon the Soviet Ambassa- 
dor in Washington. This put the professor quite outside 
his role of impartial investigator. He accused Mr. Troy- 
anovsky of trying to “‘becloud the issue.” (After the Beals 
blowup, the Ambassador had remarked that the Mexico 
inquiry was a “flop.”’) 

Professor Dewey, pricked by such apt use of American 
slang, chose to ignore another part of the same speech in 
which the Soviet Ambassador, speaking before the National 
Press Club in Washington, recalled an interesting bit of 
American history. Col. Raymond Robins, who, as Ameri- 
can Red Cross Commissioner in Russia during the Revolu- 
tion, had known both Lenin and Trotsky, testifying before a 


Foyer of a handsome new movie house in the workers’ resi- 
dential section of Voroshilovgrad in the Donbas 
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Senate committee in Washington in 1919, gave the follow- 


ing characterization of Trotsky: 

He has the weaknesses of his gifts. He is a sort of prima 
donna. In hours of success he is unreasonable, heady, high- 
handed; and in moment of failure he is moody, gloomy, irasci- 
ble, and lacking in steadfast patience and steady nerve. | 
personally have always had a question mark over Trotsky; 
a question as to what he will do; a question as to where he 
will be found at certain times and places, because of his ex- 
treme ego, and the arrogance, if you please, of the ego. 

That, Professor Dewey, is not the prejudiced statement 
of a “Stalinist.” It was the opinion of an American liberal, 
who was also an experienced politician, spoken in 1919, 
after a close observation of Trotsky in action under revo- 
lutionary conditions, History has answered Col. Robins, 


SWALD GARRISON VILLARD says that we at- 

tributed “false motives” to his statement that he 
would not support the Soviet Union against an attack by 
Germany or Japan. With some heat and several misquota- 
tions, Mr. Villard says that he is not a Trotskyist. We 
did not say he was a Trotskyist. We said that he had in effect 
invited Hitler and the Japanese militarists to attack the 
Soviet Union. We quoted a statement by Mr. Villard in 
the Baltimore Sun, February '18, repeated in the Nation 
May 15, that a “multitude of liberals” will refuse “sympa- 
thy and moral aid” to the Soviet Union if it is attacked 
by Germany or Japan. We did not attribute any motives 
to Mr. Villard. 

It may be that Mr. Villard thinks the position of the 
liberals for whom he professes to speak is of no value one 
way or the other. In that case what he writes has no im- 
portance. But if liberal opinion has any weight in world 
affairs today, and we believe it has, the announcement by 
Mr. Villard that he and others like him would not oppose 
an attack against the Soviet Union is clearly an encourage- 
ment for such an attack. We cannot understand his 
words otherwise. 

Mr. Villard insists upon his right to tell the truth. We 
ask him only to be careful that what he says is true. When 
he says that he will not support the Soviet Union against 
Fascism, we are shocked, yet we are willing to believe that 
he tells the truth. But we do not believe that he has any 
mandate to make such a statement on behalf of “a multi- 
tude of liberals.” We challenge Mr. Villard to find even 
a handful of liberals who will support him in this position. 
In the “Open Letter’ we published recently eight-eight 
prominent liberals expressed their support of the Soviet 
Union in no uncertain terms. These and many others may 
be counted on to oppose any form of aggression against 
the USSR. 

Mr. Villard makes it appear that we called him “an old 
liberal honored in the struggle for human freedom.” We 
did not. We said that he carried a name honored in that 
struggle. As for Mr. Villard, we said that he had made 
himself in effect an ally of international fascism by declar- 
ing that he would not oppose an attack on the Soviet Union. 
Mr. Villard has repeated his declaration. We repeat our 
characterization. 

Asserting the right to tell the truth, Mr. Villard says 
that court proceedings in the Soviet Union are “political 
murders.” He gives no evidence in support of this accusa- 
tion, except his general prejudice against the Soviet Gov- 
ernment on several points. 

To avoid any injustice, we should remind our readers 
that Mr. Villard no longer represents the official editorial 




















policy of the Nation. We are not entirely clear as to the 
precise outlines of that policy, but we-are assured that it is 


not reflected by Mr. Villard. 


The Lessons of Barcelona 


ITH respect to the Trotskyists, for example, the 

Nation is beginning to learn from Barcelona what 
it could not understand in Moscow. Referring to the 
treachery of the Trotskyists in Catalonia, the Nation says: 
“The dissidents could not have done a better job in Franco’s 
behalf had Hitler and Mussolini paid them.” 

Confessions of Trotskyists in Moscow are not convincing 
to Mr. Villard and certain other misguided liberals. But 
their behavior in Catalonia makes them look to the Nation 
like paid agents of Fascism. That is the nature of inter- 
national Trotskyism. It does not need to be paid in gold. 
It serves Hitler and Mussolini and Franco and their like 
everywhere, because it is counter-revolution. 

It is this which makes so untenable—and so dangerous— 
the isolationism which the New Republic attempts. Because 
a professor of law at Yale University could not make up 
his mind about the trials, the New Republic recommends 
agnosticism. American liberals should not take sides be- 
cause “no competent legal expert has rendered an opinion 
on the documents”—except the aforesaid professor. 

The Supreme Court of the USSR is a competent legal 
authority for 170,000,000 people. This court has rendered 
its opinion on the documents. The Trotskyists refuse to 
accept the verdict which exposes their treachery to the Revo- 
lution. But the New Republic has no reason to join this 
dissent. It cannot deny the competency of the Soviet Court 
unless it is willing and able to bring strong evidence im- 
pugning the verdict. And even the Yale professor admits 
that the Trotskyists have failed to do this. 

Agnosticism, which is the New Republic’s fancy name for 
indecision, will not work. World events compel a decision. 
We have seen what happened in Catalonia. That was 
counter-revolution. That was Trotskyism. Are liberals 
to refuse to take sides between the peoples government of 
Spain and the forces of reaction? The treachery of the 
Trotskyists in Barcelona merely confirmed the verdict of 
the Soviet Court. 


Socialist Acrobatics 


HE National Executive Committee of the Socialist 

Party approved a resolution endorsing the American 
Committee for Defense of Leon Trotsky, but added hastily 
that this does not commit it to the “precise findings” of 
the Commission of Inquiry whose performance in Mexico 
made it the laughing-stock of the continents. 

Though it may be skittish when it comes to the Stolberg- 
LaFollette-Dewey hippodrome, the Socialist Executive is 
capable of some remarkable acrobatics on its own. The 
resolution begins by bewailing the “monstrous charges 
against Old Bolsheviks” but goes on to say that “frame-ups” 
and “bureaucratic abuse” were characteristic of the ‘“weak- 
ness of Bolshevik party rule in Russia from the first.” In 
other words, the Socialist Executive can say that Lenin and 
his comrades were guilty of frame-ups and other abuses 
“from the first”; but when the Soviet court convicts a gang 
of renegades and traitors, that is a “monstrous charge against 
Old Bolsheviks.” 

We have had enough of such crocodile tears. In some 
circles today there is a tendency to consider only dead Bol- 


sheviks good Bolsheviks. It is fashionable on Park Avenue 
to sigh for the old days when Lenin and Trotsky were 
leading the world revolution. This nonsense about “old 
Bolshevik” Trotsky is sufficiently exposed by a few passages 
in a recently published selection of Lenin’s letters. Lenin 
had no illusion about Trotsky’s revolutionary integrity. 

In 1915 Lenin wrote of certain unreliable elements: 
“They play at being Left with the aid of Trotsky.” He 
spoke of “Trotsky and the company of foreign lackeys of 
Opportunism.” 

In 1916 Lenin asked: ‘““Who is wavering? Not only 
Trotsky and Co., but also Piatakov. ... 

“Trotsky and Co. busy themselves with increasing dis- 
agreement (that is their ‘profession’).””. There is much 
more of the same. (See “The Letters of Lenin” translated 
and edited by Elizabeth Hill and Doris Mudie, Harcourt, 
Brace and Co.) 


Soviet Russia Today’s Essay Contest 


HOUGH we expected a warm response to our essay 

contest on “What The Soviet Union Means To Hu- 
manity,” launched in the May issue, we did not expect to 
receive, as we did, manuscripts from contestants only two 
days after the magazine and publicity on the contest was 
out. The immediate and wide-spread response from all 
over the country, and from people who represent the 
masses of Americans, rather than small groups of intellec- 
tuals or professional writers, is exciting and extremely 
gratifying. 

At least fifteen-states are so far represented. Among 
them are Ohio, Illinois, New York, New Jersey, Connecti- 
cut, California, Utah, Missouri, Massachusetts, Washing- 
ton, Oklahoma, Arizona—a “desert rat,” or former gold- 
digger is among the Arizona contestants—Oregon, and 
Pennsylvania, as well as Canada. 

It’s interesting to note that men and women from small 
towns, such as Marissa, Ill.; Vinita, Okla.; Safford, Ariz., 
and Brilliant, Ohio; as well as from such cities as St. 
Louis, New York, or Chicago, are entrants, and are send- 
ing in manuscripts that show wide reading and real thought 
on many phases of life in the Soviet Union. 

Among the occupations in which contestants are en- 
gaged are those of housekeeper, dentist, rabbi, laborer, bar- 
ber, field representative, chiropodist, and miner. College 
students are taking a great interest, also, as shown by the 
prominence given announcements of the contest in campus 
publications. And the Authors League of America has 
written for information to pass on to its members. 


Maria Teresa Leon, Spanish writer, on a recent trip to Moscow, 
with one of the heroines of the 4,000 mile ski trip from 
Buryat Mongolia 
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HE Moscow-Volga Canal 

opened on May Ist, marks a new 
triumph of Soviet engineering, and 
of the will-power and skill of Soviet 
workers, and the beginning of a new 
era in Soviet economic development. 

The great Volga River, whose 
massive stream has flowed through 
Russian song and verse until it has 
become the symbol of the breadth and 
beauty of the Russian land, now gives 
the people of that land a new reason 
for the love they bear it. -Its mighty 
waters which once flowed only into 
the land-locked Caspian Sea will now 
swell the shallow Moscow river and 
its tributaries. They will provide Mos- 
cow with a greater supply of drinking 
water than any city in the world—600 
litres per capita daily. Moscow, linked 
with the Volga, will become a port ac- 
cessible to deep-draft steamers. 

Goods that the over-burdened rail- 
roads could not transport in great 
enough quantities for the growing 
needs of the Soviet people have already 
begun to flow through this new artery 
which connects all the most economical- 
ly important parts of the country. More 
grain and coal will come up from the 
south, more fish from the Caspian Sea, 
more oil from Baku. One of the chief 


cargoes will be building materials for 
Moscow itself and for the new indus- 


trial centers. Timber from Karelia, 
stone from Onega, ores from northern 
regions will be shipped to the capital 
anc to Southern sections. Apatites for 
the growing chemical industry will 
come down from Khibinsk. These 
goods and many others will mean a 
swift solution of the housing problem, 
more clothing, food, and other goods, 
and so a richer life for all the people. 

The Moscow-Volga Canal is 128 
kilometers (80 miles) long, of which 
108.5 kilometers are the canal proper, 
and 19.5 artificial reservoirs. It is 85.5 
meters wide, and 5.5 meters deep, Cut 
through hills, forests and swamps, it 
was completed in the record time of 
four years. It is the longest river canal 
in Europe and can be compared in im- 
portance only with the Suez and Pan- 
ama canals. The Suez Canal, 104.5 
miles long, took eleven years to build, 
the Panama Canal, 50.7 miles long, 35 
years, and neither of them presented as 
complex engineering problems as did 
the Moscow-Volga Canal. 

For fifteen years Tsarist engineers 
and officials puzzled over projects to 
unite Moscow with the Volga, and 
could find no solution. But the young 
Soviet engineers took it in their stride. 


Ia libraries and laboratories they sought 
to unravel the secrets of the land that 
would have to be traversed by the canal. 
They camped in forest and field, with 
compass and measuring instruments 
young surveyors and engineers covered 
every inch of the ground to find the 
best channel. In 1931 a group of 
these young fellows reported before a 
meeting of leading engineers and sci- 
entists. "They proposed a route some 
239 kilometers long which seemed to 
offer no insurmountable obstacles. The 
land was flat, no hills lay between, the 
waters of the Volga would have flowed 
of their own power. But an old engi- 
neer who had dreamed for many years 
of the project knew better. He lacked 
the practical skill of the younger Soviet 
engineers but he knew his geology. He 
fought their proposal. “Go back and 
try again!” he counselled. ‘The canal 
shculd go through the region of Dmi- 
trov,” he said. “That way the glacier 
passed. The digging will be easier, the 
route shorter.” They heeded his ad- 
vice, and went back. The old engi- 
neer was right. They charted the chan- 
nel of the canal in the region he had 
suggested, and came back with a new 
project which was accepted in Febru- 
ary 1932, a project presenting new 
problems for canal diggers, but cutting 
the actual labor the first proposal would 
have involved by almost half. By 1933 
construction was in full swing. 

Over 5,000 square kilometers of 
ground had to be mechanically surveyed 
to determine the best channel; over 
24,000 square kilometers had to be 
levelled. Three thousand square kilo- 
meters were covered by careful geologi- 
cal and hydrological exploration. All 
the rivers traversing the proposed chan- 
nel were carefully studied. Soils were 
examined in geotechnical laboratories, 
models of all the equipment were made 
and tested in a hydrotechnical labora- 
tory before their final construction. 

The canal begins on the right shore 
of the Volga, 8 kilometers above where 
the Dubna falls into it, at the village of 
Ivankovo. Here the first great dam 
was built and an enormous reservoir 
covering an area of 327 square miles 
and containing 1,120,000,000 cubic 
meters of water was formed, now 
known as the “Moscow Sea.” The 
three great ferro-concrete dams and 
eight earthen dams of the canal form 
a new network of lakes. There are 
eleven locks in the canal, ten of them 
huge ferro-concrete structures, 300 me- 
ters long. The Northern part of the 
canal is divided into five ascending canal 


steps, since the land rises to a high hill 
between the Moscow and Volga rivers 
in the course of the canal. This part 
of the work presented the greatest tech- 
nical difficulties, since water had to 
b= pumped mechanically into the locks. 
Soviet factories manufactured no pumps 
adequate for this, and the problem of 
furnishing sufficient power was grave. 
This time a young engineer, Baumholtz, 
triumphed over the older ones. He 
proposed that powerful propeller pumps 
should be used. He was strongly op- 
pesed, but experiments proved him 
right. Accordingly five powerful 
pumping stations were built, each 
equipped with four powerful centrifu- 
gal pumps of a new type never before 
used anywhere and 124% times more 
powerful than any previously made in 
Soviet factories. The problem of fur- 
nishing the 300,000,000 kilowatt hours 
a year needed by these pumping sta- 
tions was solved by building hydroelec- 
tric stations at all points where the 
water power could be harnessed. Half 
of the necessary amount of power will 
be furnished by these new stations. 
Baumholtz further worked out a meth- 
od of dovetailing the work of the canal 
hydroelectric stations with the work of 
Mossenergo which supplies power to 
Moscow, so that the cost of supplying 
power to the canal will be very low. 
Mossenergo will supply power to the 
canal during the hours when the needs 
of the city are not so great and it has 
excess power, and the canal hydroelec- 
tric stations will be used during the 
peak hours of Mossenergo. 

Seven railroad bridges and twelve 
highway bridges have been built across 
the canal, and in several places high- 
ways have been tunnelled under. Small 
rivers that crossed the course of the 
canal had to be dealt with in various 
ways. ‘There was the case of the little 
river Iksha which flowed into one of 
the lakes, and would have lost its iden- 
tity forever, had some resourceful young 
engineer not decided to let it flow 
through a pipe beneath the canal and 
rejoin itself on the other side But the 
Iksha crossed the canal at another spot, 
and had to be confined to a pipe again 
before it could at last return to its own 
bed. 

In the course of building the canal 
150,000,000 cubic meters of earth were 
excavated, 3,000,000 cubic meters of 
concrete were laid. Someone has esti- 
mated that if all the concrete used were 
made into a tower 100 square meters in 
diameter, its top would be in the strato- 
sphere! Many records were broken in 
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the building of the canal. Last sum- 
mer Vermont’s world record for con- 
crete pouring, 139 cubic meters an 
hour, was raised to 145. Wherever 
possible local materials were used. 
While concrete and iron were used 
when necessary, wood and earth and 
clay and peat also contributed. 

A large part of the digging and con- 
struction work on the canal was com- 
pletely mechanized, and a large part 
of its operation will be either automatic 
or controlled from central points. A 
new type of emergency gates isolate 
any part of the canal in case of acci- 
dent. 

The story of the builders of the canal 
will become an epic, as did that of the 
builders of the Baltic-White Sea Ca- 
nal. The supervision of the canal was in 
the hands of the Narkomvnudel (Com- 
missariat of Internal Affairs) since 
a large part, though by no means all, 
of the work was done by former crim- 
inals. Among them were thieves, em- 
bezzlers, killers. Many of them were 
men of thirty and forty who had never 
done a stroke of work in their lives, 
whose hatred of work had to be blasted 
out of them. But the grand scale of 
the construction work, the great variety 
of new machinery, the chance to learn 
a skilled trade and to win their free- 
dom, the wise way in which they were 
handled—none were forced to work— 
wor them all over in the end to a 
healthy absorption in mechanical things 
and a complete break with the past. 
An important part in this process of 
reforging men was played by the fact 
that side by side with them worked 
many “graduates” of the Baltic-White 
Sea Canal, men and women who had 
won their own freedom through their 
heroic work on that great project, and 
so could speak to these novices in their 
own language. And side by side with 
them, treating them as equals, worked 
many other voluntary workers. The 
enthusiasm of the canal workers may 
be judged by the fact that up to Octo- 
bei, 1936, there were 9,000 Stakhano- 
vite workers among them. 

The project was carried on under the 
able leadership of M. Berman, as Chief 


of Construction, Assistant Commissar 





of the Narkomvnudel. The chief engi- 
neer was Sergey Yakovlevich Zhuk. 
Engineer Zhuk left a Leningrad office 
as a young engineer in 1925 to take part 
in actual construction work and his 
name is already connected with some of 
the greatest engineering feats of the 
Soviet Union. He was one of the pro- 
jectors of the Volga-Don canal, and 
was chief engineer of the Baltic-White 
Sea Canal. 


The men who worked on the canal 
not only gave their energy and skill to 
the canal, but the canal gave much to 
them. It has been a school as well as 
a construction project. Over 22,000 
workers were graduated from the 
sctools for illiterates, and over 18,000 
who began on the job as ordinary la- 
borers were graduated from courses 
for skilled workers. Those who did 
the most primitive work all had a 
chance to learn a skilled trade. 

The Moscow subway was an exam- 
ple for the canal builders not only in 
solidity of construction, but in archi- 
tectural beauty. The builders resolved 
that not only the bridges and dams 
which are beautiful by the very nature 
o: their construction should delight the 
eye, but that the whole course of the 
canal should be adorned with beauti- 
ful structures, bas reliefs and sculptural 
works. Thus the architects and sculp- 
tors and landscape gardeners were con- 
sidered as important to the project as 
the engineers and. workers. While a 
unified design has been followed, it 
has been adapted to the landscape of 
the different sections of the canal, Each 
lock has its own special beauties. Gran- 
ite, marble, and local stone have been 
used in abundance. The architects 
sought to achieve a monumental style, 
but to avoid anything heavy and op- 
pressive. The canal thus presents a 
vista of noble beauty throughout its 
whole length. Especially notable are 
the buildings and surroundings at 
Khimka, the new Moscow River port. 
Here a magnificent river passenger sta- 
tion has been built. The port will be- 
come a new resort for the people of 
Moscow, with parks, rest homes and 
water-sport stations on its shores. 

To this new port ships from _ five 
seas will come. From the White Sea 
ships may now reach Moscow through 
the Baltic-White Sea Canal and the 
North Dvina system, from the Baltic 
Sea through the Marinsk system, which 
is now being improved, from the Cas- 


Y pian Sea along the new route of the 


Volga, and from the Azov and Black 
Seas through the Volga-Don and the 





Oka-Don canals, soon to be completed. 
Until now Moscow has been the termi- 
nus only of the Moscow-Oka water- 
way, navigable only by small vessels 
with a draft of .9 meters. The new 
port will receive vessels with a draft 
of 4.5 meters, and large three decked 
passenger steamers. The freight turn- 
over of Moscow port has heretofore 
been less than a million tons a year. 
Now Moscow will be surrounded by a 
ring of wharves and it is expected that 
in 1938, 15,000,000 tons of freight will 
be handled in the new Moscow port 
and by 1947 upwards of 120,000,000 
tons will be transported over the new 
Volga route. 

All this is still only the first stage 
of the gigantic program for the recon- 
struction of the internal waterways of 
the USSR. Through the “Greater 
Volga” plan which provides for the 
erection of huge hydroelectric stations 
on the Volga and Kama rivers, some 
fifty billion kilowatt hours of cheap 
power will be provided annually for 
irrigation needs. Enormous tracts of 
land on the middle and lower Volga, 
subject to periodic drouths, will be 
saved from the devastating effects of 
the hot, dry winds from the east which 
suck all the moisture from the land. 
Soon the North too will be brought 
into the system of internal waterways. 
The Pechora region, rich in minerals 
and timber, which lies a thousand miles 
northeast of Leningrad, will be linked 
with the Kama River, and through the 
Kama with the Volga. Thus the great 
northern sections will have an outlet 
to the south and the Volga will be 
linked also with the Arctic Ocean via 
the Pechora River. Large scale devel- 
opments are projected in Siberia, where 
the Angara power station, when com- 
pleted, will have a capacity nine times 
that of Dnieprostroy and will create the 
power necessary to develop Siberia’s re- 
sources. Down in Central Asia the 
direction of the Amo-Darya River will] 
be changed, transforming a great des- 
ert into a fertile plain. 

During the first five-year plan the 
length of the navigable waterways of 
the Soviet Union was increased by 30,- 
000 kilometers. The second five-year 
plan has added 17,000 kilometers, 
bringing the total length to 101,000 
kilometers, or 62,700 miles. The Mos- 
cow-Volga canal, designed and con- 
structed by Soviet engineers, techni- 
cians and workers, with Soviet mate- 
rials and equipment, opens the way to 
new and greater changes in the face 
of the Soviet land. 
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LAND OF CHILDREN 


By MARY LAPSLEY 


T was the first thing I noticed about 
Russia, and I kept on noticing it all 
along the trip: the healthy groups of 
children, their friendliness. We had 
gone there, my husband and I, as casual 
tourists. But he is a child specialist, 
connected with a medical school and on 
his sabbatical leave; everywhere we 
went in Europe we had heard the same 
thing: “You must go to Russia, they’re 
doing interesting things there.” 

We went, via a sadly crippled Aus- 
tria and what seemed to us a some- 
what dour Poland. The train pulled 
through a red arch on which were 
emblazoned the hammer and sickle, 
and stopped. We were in the Soviet 
Union. For two hours, while we 
waited for the train to pull into 
Shepetovka so that we might become 
officially recognized tourists, we 
watched a group of children in the 
fields beside the train, playing cow- 
boy—at least that’s what it looked 
like to us Americans; there was the 
essential noose of rope, there was the 
galloping of small feet, there were the 
whoops. They were small children, 
for it was already September and the 
older ones were doubtless at school. 

At Odessa we were told that nine 
new schools were building, because the 
children didn’t have enough there. 

In Sebastopol we saw children every- 
where on the beach, and one day 
we wandered—by ourselves—into what 
appeared to be a class for mothers on 
child care. (We were never sure of 
that, for our guide of the next day 
didn’t understand what we were trying 
to ask). We had started to investigate 
what seemed like a deserted church 
and had come upon a little group of 
women with babies and a man seated 
at the table talking seriously. A small 
bunch of older children were clustered 
about the door. As we left, two little 
girls detached themselves and followed 
us, friendly, eager to talk with us. 
When I started to buy postcards, they 
helped me pick the prettiest. Since we 
didn’t speak a word of Russian, we 
could only say that their intentions 
seemed honorable. 

It was in Yalta that we really be- 
gan to see what was being done for 
children: the Pioneer camps, the homes 
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there it is distributed through the 


length and breadth of the Soviet Union. 


And there are children’s theatres, 


and even a children’s book store which 


was so crowded the two times I was 
there that I could not examine any 
books because some young purchaser 
was always reaching for one I had my 
eye on. 

In Moscow, too, there is a Museum 
of Children’s Books—strange name; 


‘perhaps not an exact translation of 
> what it really is. Children come there 


wa after school and are provided with in- 





for tubercular children, the rest houses 
and hospitals in the lovely climate of 


the Crimea. The children at Artek 
were friendly, but they seemed to be 
entertaining themselves rather than 
us when they put on a show—dances, 
recitations, songs, skits—for an Intour- 
ist group. And if that isn’t the right 
attitude for healthy children to take 
about having to entertain grown-ups, 
I don’t know what is. 

In Kharkov, because of difficulties 
of time, we missed seeing the home for 
“wild boys,” but ever afterwards on 
the trip we were encountering people 
who had seen it and insisted upon tell- 
ing us of the wonderful work which 
has been done there. There is the 
story of the mural done by one of the 
boys; almost anyone who has spent 
two days in Kharkov will tell you of it. 

In Moscow we saw the Central 
Bureau of Mother and Child Welfare, 
and got a glimpse of how the whole 
show was run. We saw that they took 
thought not only for the children of 
big cities, of industrial workers, but 
for those of the farmers and workers 
in small towns. It is a tremendous 
child-welfare program, beginning with 
the pre-natal care a mother receives 
when she goes to a physician for her 
pregnancy certificate which entitles her 
to a vacation of two months before and 
two months after the birth of her child. 
The Bureau has patterns for children’s 
clothes—sensible and hygienic ones, 
but pretty ones too—for the furniture 
for nurseries and churches, for toys 
which can be as elaborate as a meccano 
set or as simple as a birch-log doll, 
mostly the latter. All the latest infor- 
mation on child care is there, and fram 


on linoleum, 


numerable toys which test their quick- 


ness of thought, their actual information 


and encourage their imaginations to do 
creative work. There, too, is a print- 
ing press where young artists can run 
off the designs and pictures they make 
and where those not 
young artists can have the fun of op- 
erating a press with blocks that have 
already been cut. We saw there some 
examples of “potato block,” the first 
I had ever seen. Used instead of wood 
or linoleum, the potatoes apply water- 
colors in the same way the more usual 
materials apply ink. There was one 
charming boat scene I'll always remem- 
ber. The museum. had a small series 
of lighted scenes telling the history of 
children’s books in Russia: first books 
that were beautifully printed but only 
for the nobility, then poorly printed 
books and education for the bourgeoisie, 
and finally well-printed books with fine 
illustrations nowadays for all children. 
There were, too, demonstrations of in- 
correct posture in reading and of care- 
less handling of books. 

To say this is all that Moscow offers 
to children is to miss the creches in 
factories and railroad stations, the or- 
phans’ homes, the schools, the parks, 
the Pioneers’ clubs. And you see chil- 
dren everywhere in Moscow, sturdy, 

(Continued on page 31) 





Linoleum cuts made by children at the 
Moscow. Museum of Children’s Books 
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RDJONIKIDZE arrived early 

in the morning. He was met by 
a delegation of workers and the whole 
commanding staff of Zheleznogorsk. 
The orchestra, its instruments glitter- 
ing with blinding brilliance, was drawn 
up at the wooden station. Before the 
train came to a stop Khlebnikov, Karo 
and several of the workers jumped up 
on the platform of his car. That was 
as far as they got. In the narrow door- 
way, thrusting his right shoulder for- 
ward, stood Sergo. 

“Where are you going?” he ex- 
claimed sharply, and then at once broke 
into a smile. 

With his large warm hands he 
grasped the hands of the Zheleznogorski 
comrades. 

“Greetings, greetings, you city folks! 
Here are some provincial visitors for 
you. Let’s get on solid ground quickly 
—we can do nothing here.” 

As soon as the People’s Commissar 
appeared on the steps of the car, the 
orchestra thundered out its greetings, 
the delegation cheered. Sergo quickly 
jumped to the ground, waving his hat 
high over his head in greeting. Then 
he scowled. 

“Was this your idea, Khlebnikov? 
Why all the fuss? What’s the use of 


A VISIT FROM SERGO 





By ALEXANDER AVDEYENKO 


An account of an inspection trip made by Gregory Ordjonikidze, 
former Soviet Commissar of Heavy Industry, who died recently 


all this? It’s work we need, not pa- 
rades—” 

Turning abruptly, he strode over to 
the waiting automobile. Khlebnikov 
could hardly keep up with him. 

Sergo took the seat beside the chauf- 
feur. Shaking his finger he threat- 
ened: 

“T warn you—you’'d better show me 
everything. I’m going to check up on 
where and how you spend the Soviet 
millions. Let’s get started: .. .” 

“But Comrade Sergo, perhaps you 
will rest for a while first? We have 
prepared... .” 

“And do you think I came here to 
rest? Come on, Comrade chauffeur. 
Take us first to the Iron Mountain.” 

Within forty minutes the machine, 
bouncing to left and right on the steep, 
tortuous road cut through its red rocky 
slopes, reached the summit of Iron 
Mountain. Below the panorama of 


Gregory Ordjonikidze—Sergo” 
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Zheleznogorsk was spread out. Four 
great blast furnaces rose from the 
ground. 

Dozens of bright red shafts, like the 
muzzles of magnified naval guns, rose 
into the sky. Their long black shadows 
lay athwart the white factory buildings. 
Thousands of houses, barracks, huts, 
red, white and black, filled the valley 
and its slopes. On the left, they ex- 
tended toward an expanse of yellow 
earth, merging into it; straight ahead, 
to the foot of the Urals, wrapped in 
transparent blue smoke; on the right, 
to the sloping shores of the Zhelez- 
nianki river. A low, flimsy mist curled 
in the valley. Foaming like water 
around a propeller, it flowed over fac- 
tories, houses, warehouses, and steppe, 
and Zheleznogorsk seemed to be swim- 
ming in it. 

This city, without beginning or end, 
had no outskirts. There was seething 
activity in all its sections. Automobiles 
rushed over its thick network of roads, 
raising clouds of dust. Excavators lift- 
ing their shovels to the sky, whirled on 
their axles like merry-go-rounds. En- 
gines, wagons, swift little insect-like 
motor cars, rushed madly and industri- 
ously about. The tower cranes slowly 
raised their shafts. Even the piles of 
yellow earth moved. Every two sec- 
onds the jaws of the excavator shovels 
opened, to bite into the earth. From a 
distance no one was visible. It was as 
though the city was controlled by some 
unseen mysterious power. 

Sergo, leaning his elbow on the bare 
red rock, stood on the edge of a gulley. 
He took off his cap. The wind blew 
through his thick black hair. His large 
head was tilted back a little and in- 
clined toward his left shoulder. His 
strong, broad-shouldered body seemed 
to have grown out of the rock. When 
he turned to Khlebnikov his swarthy 
face was shining. Squinting his bright 
black eyes, he waved his hand over the 
valley. 

“You’ve tackled the job well—you’ve 
put your whole soul into it!” Sergo 
gently punched Khlebnikov in the chest 
—“Ech—you old devil!” 


(Continued on page 26) 
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VALERY MEZHLAUK 


By MILDRED FAIRCHILD 





NE of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of the Soviet Union in 
this generation is the quality of its 
leadership. Men and women with 
vision, ideas, determination and abil- 
ity have risen by the scores, among all 
ranks of the Russian peoples, during 
these twenty years. As opportunity 
and need created giants among pioneer- 
ing Americans one hundred years ago, 
the challenge of this century has been 
sounded in the new Russia. Students 
of the Soviet remark continually on the 
extraordinary characteristics of factory 
administrators, trade union leaders, 
even brigade leaders, as well as upon 
the. keenness, intelligence and obvious 
will to persevere of large numbers of 
government officials. The call of the 
revolution has produced statesmen of 
first rank in more than one center of 
Soviet affairs. 

One of the most notable among these 
men and women bred of the conflict 
and the new order is Valery I. Mezh- 
lauk. Walter Duranty has called him 
the Soviet’s ablest administrator, chief 
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An appreciation of the new Soviet 
Commissar for Heavy Industry 


trouble mender, and on “the economic 
front” her foremost shock trooper. 
Gerard Swope once said of him to the 
writer, gravely, “one of the ablest men 
I ever met; a statesman of high order.” 
Factory directors, economic planners 
and simple workers, all over the Soviet 
Union, have said at one time or an- 
other during the last seven or eight 
years in the writer’s hearing, “Mezh- 
lauk—ah yes! What he says, we do. 
Mezhlauk is our chief.” And always 
it was said with kindling eyes and bril- 
liant smiles of appreciation and deep 
regard. 

Like many others of the Soviet lead- 
ers, Mr. Mezhlauk has moved from 
post to post as need has arisen. During 
the eight years in which the writer has 
known him he has been vice-chairman 
of the Supreme Economic Council, 
chairman of the Steel Trust, vice- 
chairman and then chairman of the 
State Planning Commission, prior to 
his recent appointment as Commissar 
of Heavy Industry. In 1927-28 the 
Supreme Economic Council needed in- 
tegration and organization to knit to- 
gether the fabric of large-scale and 
heavy industry. Only upon such inte- 
gration could socialization be founded. 
In 1929 the steel industry, lagging be- 
hind its program, needed new vigor 
and courage as well as new techniques, 
new equipment and new materials, if 
it was to supply the framework for 
modern industrialization. In 1930-31 
the State Planning Commission, 
launched on a program of stupendous 
proportions, required a whole new fab- 
ric and design within its own organiza- 
tion, if planned economy was to become 
in reality the stable yet dynamic social 
force that was essential to the new 
order. 

Into each of these tasks Mezhlauk 
has stepped quietly and unhesitatingly. 
To each he has brought the full vigor 
of his abilities, extraordinary balance, 
penetrating keenness, comprehensive 
outlook and unswerving determination. 
Few men are more uniformly success- 
ful in whatever they undertake. Pow- 
er of insight and accomplishment are 
remarkable among his characteristics. 

Yet Mezhlauk is not alone a great 


builder, industrialist and administrator. 
The man who has brought to its pres- 
ent development the central organ of 
the Soviet planning system has re- 
quired more than these gifts to do it. 
He has had to be academician as well 
as technician, theorist as well as exec- 
utive. A scholar in its broadest sense, 
educated as a philologist, today he is 
spoken of as the Soviet’s foremost 
economist. He is widely read in classi- 
cal economics as well as in Marxism, 
and is keenly alive to the theoretical 
significance of each new development. 
He is a theoretician, certainly, who 
tests his hypotheses in steel and stone 
and in textiles and foodstuffs, but he is 
a keen theoretician none the less. That 
he leaves the State Planning Commis- 
sion to go to the Commissariat of 
Heavy Industry is itself evidence that 
planning in the Soviet is firmly ground- 
ed. The structure of its scientific 
theory has still to be erected, but its 
foundations, one may feel certain, are 
well built. 

Finally, for those who know and 
have worked with Valery I. Mezhlauk, 
one characteristic remains outstanding; 
that is his extraordinarily gentle and 
genial humanity. Severity, even ruth- 
lessness, inevitably must be accomplish- 
ments of building a new nation and a 
new social and economic system. Any 
ground must be cleared of debris and 
litter before new buildings can be 
erected safely. The saboteur will 
probably not find the new Commissar 
a kindly or forgiving person. But the 
men and women who serve him and 
serve with him as well as those whom 
he serves with all generosity and dis- 
interestedness, remember him always 
with marked devotion and _ loyalty. 
Humorous, kindly, tender with chil- 
dren and with the physically weak, 
few men leave behind them wherever 
they go a deeper regard in the minds 
and hearts of their associates. 

Friends of the Soviet Union will 
congratulate the Soviet Union as well 
as Mr. Mezhlauk upon his recent ap- 
pointment as Commissar of Heavy 
Industry. 
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66 MBS anybody hurt, citizens? Can 
We save you?” 

A young man in skin clothes was 
shouting up to us from a boat. We had 
had to come down owing to the fog, 
and had alighted in a kind of harbor 
at a bend of the river. A canoe had 
put out from the shore, and Sadkoff, 
his feet dangling overboard as usual, 
answered the friendly offer. “But do 
you know anything about an aero- 
plane?” 

“Our heads do not contain the pic- 
ture of its life,’ the young man re- 
plied in slow Russian. “But we wanted 
to offer our arms and hands to help 
you bring it to reason.” 

We told him that there had been 
no accident and were only waiting for 
the sun to warm the fog away. I said 
that I should like to go ashore with 
the natives and wait in their tent. The 
young man said some guttural words 
to his companion, who looked like his 
elder brother. The latter passed the 
question on to an old man, their father. 
Father nodded consent, elder brother 


MECHANIZED 
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nodded consent and the spokesman in 
turn shouted an invitation up to me. 
I promised Sadkoff to return within 
two hours and jumped down into the 
boat. As we slowly approached the 
banks of the river I watched the party. 
They wore tight trousers of reindeer 
skin, with stockings and moccasins in 
one piece. Strings were tied round the 
leg underneath the knee and above the 
ankles, The material looked like dirty 
wet doeskin. Father was the proud 
possessor of a woolen jacket; the sons 
were content with reindeer blouses. 
Their ears were hidden by tight-fitting 
fur-lined caps. At first glance, they 
all looked like Chinese coolies; a rela- 
tion to the Mongols was quite evident. 
Father’s skin was dark and leathery, 
scarred into a thousand wrinkles. 
There was still some snow in the 
hollows of the river’s bank. We 
climbed up the slimy clay ridge and 
made for the tents, which were made 
of reindeer skin, with the fur outside. 
Wooden poles rammed into the ground 
supported them against the wind; the 
ends stuck out on top, where they left 


The daughter of a Wrangel Island hunter with the tusks of a walrus killed by her father 
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open a hole, the size of a large frying 


pan, to let the smoke out. 

There was plenty of it inside, never- 
theless, as I found as soon as I stooped 
to enter the first tent. The smoulder- 
ing charcoal underneath the suspended 
tea kettle filled the “room” with thick 
clouds. The place was occupied by 
seven people, all sitting on piles of fur 
blankets and cushions, As a matter of 
fact everything was made from rein- 
deer. It is the basis of existence for 
these peoples of the Arctic. They eat 
the animal’s flesh, dress in its skin, 
build their yurts with its winter coat 
and make needles of its bones and 
knife handles of its antlers. It draws 
their sledges in the winter towards the 
trading centres, where they sell the fox 
and ermine and buy provisions. 

In my tent an old and a younger 
woman attended the fire; a little girl 
stared at me with a mixture of curios- 
ity and fright in her eyes; a baby cried 
underneath a heap of cushions. Three 
boys between six and twelve huddled 
together in a corner of the yurt. I was 
offered some tea in a dirty mug; it 
tasted like dishwater. The grown-up 
members of the family, including the 
women, were all smoking mahorka in 
long pipes. 

“When will the boat come on the 
river and bring us new provisions?” 
the young boy interpreter asked me on 
behalf of his father. “It has saved us 
many days of travelling since it started 
coming two summers ago.” 

He was referring to the swimming 
grocery shop which the Soviets have in- 
troduced into the Arctic. Its purpose 
is to spare the natives their long jour- 
neys to the trading centres. Reindeer 
have to be sent north during the sum- 
mer to escape the stings of mosquitoes 
that come out as soon as the ground is 
thawed in June; so men have no efh- 
cient means of transport in this so- 
called warm season. Often the provi- 
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sions bought and carried home on 
sledges during the winter perish or do 
not suffice for a whole year. And so 
a large “Stop Me and Buy One” mo- 
tor boat, loaded with flour, tea, bis- 
cuits and some tools, comes down the 
rivers as soon as the ice is gone, and 
the natives have only got to perch their 
tents up on the banks to wait and wave 
it ashore. Meanwhile they can repair 
their sledges, and sew clothes. In the 
coming winter fewer will need to travel 
to the factories if they lay in sufficient 
stocks now. Instead of spending a lot 
of time with travelling they can now 
devote themselves longer to fishing and 
hunting. It is all-round economy. The 
fur output of the native trappers is in- 
creased, their reserves of dried or frozen 
fish are swollen. The general standard 
of life is raised as insecurity and the 
continuous threat of starvation recede. 

There are still 26 different native 
tribes in the North of Asia. Very little 
was known about them until quite re- 
cently. True, Samoyeds were already 
brought to the court of Peter the Great, 
like Abyssinians to Louis XIV. With 
the Yakuts, who suffered exploitation 
from the Russian fur dealers and with 
the Tungus, the aristocrats of taiga and 
tundra, they were the only people whose 
existence was familiar to more than a 
few ethnologists. But there are also 
Ostiaks, Giliaks, Goldis, Lamuts, Yu- 
raks, Tukagirs and Chukchee besides 
some Eskimaux, who form a link with 
the indigenous tribes of Alaska, North- 
ern Canada, and Greenland. My hosts 
were Dolgans, relatives of the Yakuts. 
Their name meant very little to me 
until I met them. To be frank, I had 
never heard of them at all before I 
made this journey. And yet these na- 
tions are some of the most interesting 
and last unsolved puzzles of ethnolo- 
gists and linguists. 

All except the Ostiaks have a clear 
Mongol streak in their faces and the 





shape of their skulls and cheek bones. 
Yet blood tests have revealed a closer 
affinity to the American Red Indians 
than to their Southern neighbours. The 
Ostiak has unmistakably the eagle nose, 
the high forehead, the piercing eyes 
and the long head of the Redskin. 
Where have all these people come 
from? Are they original inhabitants 
of the North, have they never known 
a higher standard of culture and econ- 
omy than reindeer breeding, fur trap- 
ping, fishing? Or are they weak na- 
tions from Central Asia driven up 
North by the Turkish first and the 
Russian expansion afterwards? Did 
they degenerate in their long struggle 
against the unhospitable climate or 
have they never advanced much fur- 
ther than the Stone Age until the Rus- 
sians gave them plenty of liquor and 
very few tools in exchange for their 
sables and foxes? Are they the legen- 
dary races whom antiquity knew as 
dog-heads because the ear flaps of their 
fur cap look like dogs’ ears? Are they 
the happy Hybrids, “who, live in the 
country that knows only day during 


The Nenets hunter Anka Yar carries his load of Arctic fox by reindeer to a fur-buying station 









the summer and only night during the 
winter,” as Greek geographers describe 
them? What is there in the story of 
the monk, who told Castren, the Fin- 
nish scientist, that they were a stray 
stem of one of the lost Jewish tribes 
because they knew the Ten Command- 
ments (a story, by the way, which Jew- 
ish merchants in Amsterdam used in 
order to get the local community to 
put up some money for an expedition 
in the 17th century, allegedly to rescue 
this tribe, in fact to get precious furs). 

Their languages, at any rate, vary 
greatly. Some have Finnish Ugrian 
traces — Hungarians in the Arctic. 
Others have Mongol grammar but a 
Turkish vocabulary. Many do not 
possess a word of their own for “sea’’ 
—a clue in the theory that they wan- 
dered North and were introduced to 
the Arctic Ocean only by tribes who 
had lived on its shores before them. 
I have to leave all those problems to 
scientists. Nansen had ideas of his own 
on the subject; so had Castren and 
Kay Donner. Professor Koshkin, of 
the Institute of the Northern Peoples 
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in Leningrad, is evolving new theories 
based on the latest and most thorough 
investigations of the Russians. 

The facts of practical importance 
are clear: Here are 150,000 men and 
women, left over from nations who 
might have numbered millions in the 
past. They know how to live in the 
North. They are the natural human 
element that can develop the resources 
of this new continent. On these facts 
the Soviet Government bases its policy 
towards them. Quite apart from the 
principle which the new State has 
adopted after Lenin’s rule—that each 
nation within Russia should be the 
trustee of the territory in which it 
lives and be regarded as its primary 
owner—Russia expects much of its 
Arctic population. They are the only 
race that can stand the climate per- 
manently. However enthusiastic and 
happy to sacrifice themselves the young 
Komsomols may be, their health and 
temperament is not suited for life-long 
work in the North. Only a few, a 
mere handful, ever learn to hunt and 
trap like the natives. Seldom can they 
drive a dog team so efficiently. Almost 
never are they able to wander across 
the tundra without compass, map or 
even stars, as the original landlords of 
the North have done. About 40 per 
cent of Russia’s export in raw materials 
in the first Five-Year Plan had been 
fur. It is the natural product, most 
easily gained without machinery or 
capital investment. Raising the cul- 
tural level of these nations, who were 
dying out rapidly during the last cen- 
tury, means enlarging the human basis 
for economic production in the Arctic. 

My Dolgan hosts that morning on 
the Khatanga river were not yet drawn 
fully into the orbit of this civilizing 
campaign. I asked the mother what 
she thought of the new schools which 
I had been told were now springing up 
in the tundra. 

“We have decided to risk one of our 
little boys,” she told me. “A young 
Russian joined our herd last year and 
travelled with us for many months. 
He was a good companion and helped 
nicely with our animals, and with the 
hunting and fishing. But all the time 
he pestered us to give him our children 
so that he could educate them as he did 
his own. I thought there was no need 
for my kids to follow the ways of the 
Russians. I do not see that the Rus- 
sians are so very much happier in their 
manner of life than we in ours. We 
are able to live very, very long with- 
out living as they do. Why should we 
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suddenly change? But then he told 
my husband that all the new things 
that they had brought—such as the 
boats that go without men having to 
row them, and are faster than ours, the 
metal traps that can endure more win- 
ters than our wooden ones, and the 
other things which we found quite use- 
ful—were possible only because chil- 
dren went to school to learn how to 
build and use them. Of course he 
knew he had chosen the right man 
in my husband; anything that saves 
work will catch on with him. So he also 
got me to agree finally to an experiment. 
We gave him Tychta to see whether he 
could live through the experiences of 
Russian children. We accompanied him 
to Khatanga with Nikolay Alexandro- 
vich, the teacher, and left him there in 
the wooden house. Twice during the 
winter we returned to look him up, and 
found that he was not yet unhappy.” 

I had been told before that the no- 
mads of the Arctic have a deep mistrust 
of settlements and houses. They asso- 
ciate them with memories of their 
fathers who were made drunk by Rus- 
sian traders and cheated of their val- 
uable furs. They also noticed that 
frequently their women, when they 
slept with Russians, fell ill. Their 
children catch colds from the Euro- 
peans, who carry influenza and cold 
germs to the pure and germ-free air of 
the Arctic. The natives actually call 
some settlements the Valley of Death, 
the Turmoil, the Pond of Tears, the 
Whirlpool, the Hills of Misfortune, 
or the Ford of Unhappiness. At the 
beginning the fervor of the Soviets to 





convert the aborigines to civilization 
was too hasty. They took young boys 
and girls away to far-off towns, made 
them live in houses and eat cooked 
meats, They who had slept in tents 
throughout the Arctic winter and been 
brought up on raw meat and frozen 
fish, caught pneumonia in Leningrad 
or died of indigestion because their 
stomachs had never known cabbage 
soup and boeuf stroganoff. Others 
languished miserably and died of tuber- 
culosis and other infectious diseases; 
their bodies contained no antitoxines 
against bacteria. A brake was put on 
the process a few years ago. Children 
are no longer taken away for educa- 
tion in Europe. Schools are brought 
to them. 

The figures which the Culture De- 
partment of the Northern Sea Route 
gave me were: 13 cultural bases ad- 
ministered from Murmansk, Archan- 
gel, Omsk, Krasnoyarsk, Yakutsk and 
Vladivostok, controlling in their turn 
466 schools and 300 medical centres. 
Over 2,000 teachers for the North. 
Schools comprise at present four classes 
with thirty children to each class; 
15,500 children altogether. There are 
also courses for the liquidation of il- 
literacy among the old. Nearly 30 per 
cent adult illiterates have already been 
taught the alphabet; 65 to 70 per cent 
of the children are able to read and 
write. 

The method of education now 
adopted is gradual. After passing 
through the tundra school, the most 
intelligent children are sent on to some 

(Continued on paye 28) 


A nimble fingered Nenets woman at work on a sewing machine she has won as 
a premium for her cultural activities 
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HE verbatim report of the recent 

Moscow trials is one of the most 
remarkable volumes I have ever read. 
It is a great human document. It is 
like a Shakespearian tragedy, only it 
is a contemporary tragedy that affects 
us all. 
When I received this tome of over 
580 pages of fine print, I put it to one 
side for I was very busy. Unable to 
read the very full correspondence of 
Walter Duranty in the New York 
Times as I was on tour in the West, 
the scrappy newspaper reports of the 
trials had made a very bad impression 
upon me, as they did upon so many. 
It seemed incredible that men of high 
intelligence, some of whom had a great 
revolutionary record, should, according 
to the reports, fall all over themselves 
to make seemingly grovelling confes- 
sions of the most heinous crimes. For, 
whoever was guilty, it looked bad if 
in the two trials twenty-nine leaders, 
many of them once prominent in the 
revolution with Lenin, had to be shot 
and four others sent to prison. It was 
true that several of the crimes which 
they confessed would have required 
the death penalty in the most ad- 
vanced democracy in the world—Great 
Britain. But large numbers of lead- 
ers, intellectuals and former cabinet 
members in England, are not wrecking 
troop trains, blowing up mines and 
chemical works, sabotaging industry, 
assassinating men like Kirov, or at- 
tempting the wholesale murder of men 
like Mr. Baldwin and the leaders of his 
cabinet. The Soviet Union had won 
the solid support of youth, of prole- 
tarian labor, of the majority of the 
peasants and the broad masses. How 
then was it possible that these old 
Bolsheviks and revolutionaries, many 
of them men who sat on the cabinet 
with Lenin, could have turned agains 
it? 
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THE GUILT OF LEON TROTSKY 


By SHERWOOD EDDY 


I resolved to try and find the truth 
for myself, so I turned to this verba- 
tim report of the Moscow trials. I 
knew Radek personally, and I had a 
high regard for his intelligence and 
courage. I decided to read through 
his own testimony first. If there was 
the least evidence of any “frame-up,” 
of mental torture, of unjust or coercive 
methods in the long months of con- 
finement and the trial itself, or if he 
were being made to parrot off abject 
confessions for the glorification of a 
bureaucracy, it would be revealed in 
the verbatim report of his own testi- 
mony and the rest of the thirty-three 
leaders sentenced to death in the two 
trials. 

Radek’s long and clear statements 
made a tremendous impression upon 
me. They were as clear as crystal. 
In the beginning he had never dreamed 
of committing the dreadful crimes to 
which confessedly he sank in the end. 
As he said: “When I joined the 
organization, Trotsky did not say a 
word about the seizure of power in his 
letter. He felt that such an idea 
would seem to me too reckless.” 

It all began with Trotsky’s seem- 
ingly specious and harmless hypothesis, 
or dogma, that it was impossible to 
build socialism in one country alone; 
there must be world revolution; the 
Soviet Union must be supported by 
other countries. It seemed to many 
that it was a matter of principle with 
the opposition to support this position 
and oppose the leaders who were in the 
government who held the opposite 
view. There were grave difficulties in 
1931, a shortage of grain, sabotage in 
industry and on the collective farms. 
It seemed natural to a pessimist in an 
opposing group to beélieve that the 
Soviet Union was not going to suc- 
ceed in its five year plans. It was only 
a step to take a defeatist attitude and 
try to make it fail. But it was a crim- 
inal step. 

Then the plot thickened. The gov- 
ernment was undeniably succeeding 
more and more. The tempo was ter- 


rific. The tempo of the opposition , 


must also be accellerated. The assas- 
sination of Kirov had failed miserably 
to achieve their end. Then they con- 
cluded they must try mass terror. They 





must try to kill Stalin and five chief 
leaders in the Kremlin. And this was 
actually and repeatedly attempted, ac- 
cording to their circumstantial con- 
fessions. 

When they were all arrested the first 
two, Pushin and Kniazev, in abject 
terror, told everything. Others were 
confronted with their evidence and one 
by one added their own confessions. 
As Norkin said: “I realized the hope- 
lessness of the struggle, and realized 
that it was necessary to bring the whole 
thing to light.” 

Radek held out for more than two 
months as he says: “The chief exam- 
ining official said to me, ‘Here you 
have fifteen people testifying against 
you. You canot get out of it’. 
For two and a half months I tor- 
mented the examining officials ; 
(Finally) I unfolded the whole pic- 
ture as I knew it. But I affirm that 
not a single thing I told the examining 
officials has been refuted and that 
nothing has been added.” (p. 549) 

Muralov, Trotsky’s closest fol- 
lower, an old man and a courageous 
fighter in three revolutions, held out 
for eight months. Radek says of him: 
“We are a fairly closely-knit crew. I 
was convinced that he (Muralov) 
would rather perish in prison than 
say a single word—when he gave testi- 
mony and explained that he did not 
want to die in the consciousness that 
his name would be a banner for every 
counter-revolutionary scoundrel—that 
is the profoundest result of the trial.” 

After knowing of so many young 
Communists in China who went sing- 
ing proudly to their deaths, it is indeed 
impressive to read the final testimony 
of so many of these once brave men 
who were ‘executed in the first and 


(Continued on page 25) 
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THE SOVIET UNION CONQUERS DROUTH 


These are the collective fields of only one of the 250,000 kolhozes in which all but 9.7 
of the Soviet farmers are organized. The specter of famine which haunted the old Russian 
peasant has vanished. Modern scientific famine methods, machinery, irrigation, insure good 
crops in the dryest years. Last year, when weather conditions were as bad as in the worst 
famine years of the past, the total grain crop was almost as big as that of the bumper year 
of 1934, when 90,000,000 metric tons of grain were harvested. This year the goal is 
110,000,000 metric tons. While planting got off to a slow start this year on account of 
a late spring freeze, latest reports are that spring sowing is now far ahead of last year. The 
above picture was taken in April in the New Way Kolhoz of the Stalingrad Region. The 
picture below shows an irrigation system that waters the kolhoz fields of the North Caucasus. 











On the left—the new managers of the New 
Life Collective Farm of the Moscow Region, 
elected at a general meeting of kolhoz mem- 
bers, meet to discuss the progress of the spring 
sowing campaign. 

Below—a collective farm woman brings her 
baby to be examined in the children’s consulta- 
tion department in the maternity home of the 
Vassilenko Kolhoz of the Kiev Region, in the 
Ukraine. Increasing numbers of collective farms 
now have excellently equipped maternity homes, 
providing expert care for farm mothers before, 
during and after child-birth. 
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Collective farmers are learn- 
ing to use microscopes as well 
as tractors. Most collective 
farms now have “laboratory 
huts” where seed grain may be 
studied, soils and fertilizers an- 
alyzed. The Soviet farmer of 


today has an enormous interest 
in science. 

These powerful caterpillar 
tractors standing in the yard of 
the Cheliabinsk tractor plant in 
the Urals, are part of the 38,000 
with which Soviet agriculture 
will be supplied during 1937. 
Altogether there are now more 
than 400,000 tractors in use in 
the fields of the USSR. In 
Tsarist days there were a meagre 
500, all of them imported. 
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THE GIRL STATION MASTER 


By EKATERINA KRASHENKO 


-HREE years ago—I was then 

eighteen years old—I finished the 
transport high school. I was sent to a 
little country station with the comical 
name of “Gubinikh” (“Little Lip”). I 
got off the train and looked about me. 
All around was the wide, boundless 
steppe, the waving golden cornfields. I 
stood there as though entranced, revell- 
ing in the bright fragrant summer 
morning. And the future seemed to me 
just as bright and alluring. 

I was not mistaken. With all my 
heart I can say that my youth has been 
a happy one. 

Work brings great joy. Now I am 
working as station master at the 
Nizhnednieprovsk Junction. I come 
to the station to take over my shift. 
I stand at my desk. Before me is the 
selector, the commutator, beside me 
the signaler, the operator. Within 
a few minutes I find out just what is 
going on, and then I begin to control 
the whole complex mechanism of the 
junction. 

I love my work because it is varied, 
exciting, it is like an intricate game, 
like chess. Every minute you must be 
on the alert, you must make quick cal- 
culations. Sometimes things get tied 
up in a knot. The tracks are full, 
there is no place for an incoming train. 
You begin to make combinations. You 
put two trains on one track, talk with 
the mechanics, the oilers, the switch- 
men. Everything begins to revolve 
quickly, The track is clear! 

I have had plenty of difficulties and 
even defeats in my work, but I do not 
remember ever despairing, because 
there were always more victories. Com- 
petition always fills me with tremen- 
dous, inexhaustible energy. It leaves 
no time for whining, for depression, 
for low spirits. It brings success. Our 
norm for standing time of freight 
trains, for example, was ten hours. I 
reduced it to nine hours. Zoya Brov- 
kina brought it down to eight, and 
then seven—we were trying to outrun 
each other. Soon it was down to four 
hours. Then I made a record—2.3 
hours! A miracle—no one would be- 
lieve it. They came from the other 
shift and secretly went through my 
books to check up on me. 

What joy there is in victory! What 
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feeling is 
kindled in you! You go about and do 
your work though on wings. 

It is easy for me to work, because I 
love my job, my work is valued, my 


a glorious, inexpressible 


energies are not spent in vain. Do 
your work well, and you can become 
a famous person. I shall never forget 
the happy moment I received the Order 
of the Red Banner of Labor. 

Not long ago I read a play by 
Ostrovsky. I still have in my mind 
the images of those girls of aristocratic 
and merchant families—Lydia Che- 
boksarova, Paulina and Yulenka 
Kukushkina. They spent the days of 
their youth in idleness, waiting for 
suitors! No! Never, not for any- 
thing would I exchange the joyous 
labor of my youth. 

After my day on duty I have a 
whole day of rest, and after a night 
on duty—two days of rest. A lot of 
time! It is spent in study, in social 
activity, in rest and amusement. Our 
world is so beautiful, it is so full of 
interesting things. I hate to spend an 
extra minute sleeping. I have no de- 
sire to stop time. Let it rush by. But 
if it were possible, I should never 
sleep! 

I have so much to do in my free 
time. A teacher comes to me at home. 
I myself, in turn, teach a group. I go 
to meetings, conferences, I make 
speeches, I argue. I went to the special 
Eighth Congress of Soviets, and with 


Darryl Frederick 
the other delegates I voted for the 
Stalin Constitution. 

I am very fond of the theatre and the 
movies, and I have hardly missed a 
single performance at the Dnieprope- 
trovsk theatres. I go sailing, I skate, 
I play volley-ball. At such times all 
cares leave the head and the heart is 
light as air! 

I like other amusements, too. I still 
do not know how to dance. And 
thereby hangs a tale...In 1930 I was 
a member of the Komsomol committee 
in the technicum. At that time danc- 
ing was for some reason prohibited— 
it was considered a “bourgeois pre- 
judice”. And the committee members 
had to show an example. But now 
no one will believe that I cannot 
dance. 

I am passionately fond of books. 
Through them you can penetrate all 
the secrets of human wisdom. They 
teach struggle, they teach love for 
human beings. As soon as I see a 
new book in the shop window I am 
drawn to it as by a magnet. 

At home they are fond of me, and 
treat me very well. My friend Nina 
Rychenko is a warm, fine person. We 
are great friends, we go everywhere 
together and share our thoughts and 
experiences with one another. 

There are so many kind, thoughtful 
people here. I remember when I first 
arrived at the Junction. In the be- 
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MERICA is witnessing a great 
upsurge in interest and develop- 
ment of the consumers’ cooperative 
movement. The remarkable achieve- 
ments of this socialized system of dis- 
tribution, here in recent years and 
abroad for almost a century, have re- 
cently been receiving renewed atten- 
tion. 

There is a tendency among certain 
Americans to look upon consumers’ co- 
operation as a panacea for our economic 
ills. Consequently, they urge coopera- 
tion as a substitute for all other social 
movements. Many Americans are at- 
tracted to the philosophy, because they 
consider it a “middle way” out of our 
economic dilemma. Progressive stu- 
dents of the movement, however, recog- 
nize that consumers’ cooperation is but 


One of the 109,000 
village cooperative 
stores in the Soviet 
Union, which are 
now distributing in- 
creasing quantities 
and varieties of 
goods to the Soviet 
countryside 


one arm of a triangle. It constitutes 
the economic organization of the work- 
ing class, supplementing industrial ac- 
tion in the trade union and political 
action in the political party. 
Cooperators of all shades of opinion 
point with pride to the achievements 
of the world movement as proof of the 
effectiveness of consumers’ cooperation. 
The figures they quote are impressive: 
75 million consumers organized to 
supply themselves with their own ne- 
cessities of life. Only rarely does the 
fact appear that 40 million of these 75 
million organized consumers reside in 
that part of the world known as the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Not only is the Soviet Union, as the 
world’s first socialist state, the fore- 
most example of large scale consumers’ 
Organization, but it has also taken a 
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CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVES 


By MEYER PARODNECK 


leading position in the international 
movement. 

Centrosoyus, the National Union of 
Consumers’ Cooperative Societies in the 
Soviet Union, is the largest single con- 
tributor to the budget of the Interna- 
tional Cooperative Alliance. For the 
year 1933, it paid $13,750.00 in dues, 
compared with $11,000.00 for England, 
whose movement is by far the oldest, 
largest and best developed of any of 
the capitalist countries in Europe. The 
phenomenal growth of the cooperative 
movement under the Soviet regime is 
worthy of closer scrutiny. 

The Russian movement had its or- 
igin under the tsarist regime and be- 
fore the revolution of 1905. Its prog- 
ress was slow and painful. Because of 
its democratic character, the tsarist of- 





ficials suspected it of revolutionary 
leanings and consequently it was sub- 
ject to discrimination and repression. 
However, by the time the world war 
broke out, the movement had become 
sufficiently developed to be recognized 
as a valuable ally by the tsarist forces, 
when the problem of feeding and cloth- 
ing an army was tackled. Its influence 
in the matter of military supplies and 
provisions attracted to the movement 
large numbers of consumers who were 
not cooperators, but sought to benefit 
by its influence. It also attracted to 
its leadership an element which nat- 
urally proved of very little use to the 
movement when the revolution of 1917 
discarded the tsarist yoke. 

Since then, the cooperative move- 
ment has developed as a vital social 
force within the framework of the 


Soviet economy. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Russian villages were such 
poor pickings for the private traders 
that no trading facilities of any kind 
existed in them in tsarist days. In some 
of these villages, however, consumers’ 
cooperative societies had already come 
into being to satisfy the needs which 
competitive private profit economy did 
not find it profitable to serve. While 
many cooperatives were organized in 
the cities, the Soviet movement devel- 
oped principally in these rural areas 
serving both as a purchasing agency for 
the products of the farmer and as a 
distributing agency for manufactured 
goods and agricultural implements. In 
order to facilitate the distribution of 
goods, all shops in the cities were 
turned over in 1935 to the manage- 
ment of the Commissariat of Home 
Trade and the Commissariats produc- 
ing various kinds of consumers’ goods, 
while the consumers’ cooperatives were 
given the responsibility of the rural 
stores. 


At the beginning of 1937, Centro- 
soyus had affiliated with it 22,500 vil- 
lage societies with a total of 109,000 
trading units. They have adopted a 
uniform type of village store, having 
borrowed a leaf from the American 
chain-store system. The year 1936 saw 
an addition of many thousands of new 
village department stores, thoroughly 
modern in appearance, equipment and 
assortment of products. Not only is 
the village shop of a uniform type in 
the interest of large scale efficiency in 
production, but methods of operation 
have been similarly standardized. 
Every village shop has its bulletin 
board and on it will be found a large 
printed chart with figures and dates 
entered in ink. This chart is practically 
a transcript of the society’s books, giv- 
ing such pertinent information as the 
capital of the society, its membership, 
total annual turnover, the results of 
the trading operations during the pre- 
ceding quarter and the date of the next 
meeting. This visual account is cer- 
tified by the auditor of the District Co- 
operative Union over his signature and 
seal. Since this bulletin board is an 


excellent medium for reaching prac- 
tically every member of the community, 
(Continued on page 27) 
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A Tourist’s Impressions 


By FREDERICK M. KERBY 


OTHING perhaps is more an- 

noying than people who go 
abroad, spend two or three weeks in 
Soviet Russia, come home, and discuss 
the politics, economics, and sociology 
of the Soviet regime with all the con- 
fidence that a serious student of con- 
ditions might hesitate to assume after 
ten years’ residence there. 

But now I am one of these insuf- 
ferable people. And I understand now 
why they do it. It is because no fairly 
intelligent human being—even a mid- 
dle-class American tourist—can return 
from any sort of trip into the Soviet 
Union without a compelling sense of 
the significance and importance of 
what he has seen there, and an almost 
irresistible desire to talk about it. And 
when he finds that all of his friends— 
whether they hate and loathe ‘“com- 





munism” (whatever that may mean to 
them), or whether they are sympa- 
thetic with the vast social changes 
under way in that fascinating land— 
are not only willing, but absurdly 
anxious to hear the erstwhile tourist 
expound his views on the subject, and 
ply him with questions to egg him on, 
one would not be human if he did not 
yield to the temptation to “tell all 
about Soviet Russia!” 

I went into the Soviet Union as an 
ordinary tourist; I did not go as a 
newspaperman or to “study” anything; 
I did not keep a diary or make notes; 
I went on a vacation trip, filled with 
curiosity and open to receive any and 
all impressions. From Helsingfors by 
night train into the Soviet to Lenin- 
grad, thence to Moscow, to Kharkov, 
to Sebastopol, by motor along the 
magnificent Crimean coast to Yalta; 
by Black Sea steamer to Odessa, then 
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to Kiev, and so out of Russia into 
Poland: two to three days in each 
principal city, with sightseeing trips 
into the surrounding countryside— 
such was my opportunity to see Soviet 
Russia. 

To say that it was the most interest- 
ing and indeed thrilling experience of 
my life is trite but true. To say that 
I found the Russian people courteous, 
charming and hospitable is to repeat 
what all tourists experience. 

Aside from the unforgettable mem- 
ories of the ordinary sightseeing, the 
art galleries, the public buildings, the 
streets and squares, the parks of cul- 
ture and rest, the factories, the harbor 
of Sebastopol, the beauty of the 
Crimean Coast and the Black Sea, the 
Red Square and the Kremlin, what are 
the impressions that remain as the high 
spots of such a trip? Mine will prob- 
ably differ from those of many other 
tourists. I remember as an outstanding 
thing the absence of advertising signs 
and the sense of relief this one differ- 
ence between Soviet Russia and other 
countries gave me. To sit in the sub- 
way train on the Metro in Moscow 
and not be importuned to smoke Zilch 
cigarettes, or use Jones Brothers cough- 
drops, emphasized for me as perhaps 
nothing else could that I was living 
in a land where capitalism has ceased 
to exist. Another impression that re- 
mains is the absence of subserviency in 
the demeanor of everybody. The In- 
tourist guides who made our trip pos- 
sible, the men and women who served 
our meals, the railroad workers who 
saw to our comfort and safety on trains, 
were courteous, kindly and friendly, 
but they were not subservient. ‘They 
did not hold themselves as a race of 
underlings or servants—they behaved 
like self-respecting workers who had a 
job to do and were proud to do it to 
the best of their ability. The third im- 
pression I got was the feeling of abso- 
lute confidence in the future of Soviet 
Russia, on the part of her citizens. 
Soviet citizens appear to have no 
doubts or fears as to the future—the 
technical and cultural advances that 
have been made are so enormous and so 
impressive as to be a guarantee of the 
future—always provided war does not 
come. The expectation of attack by 


Germany and Japan is always present 
and always colors any discussion of the 
future of the Soviet Regime. The 
Russian sums it up thus: ‘We want 
only peace; we do not desire an inch 
of additional territory; but we will 
defend every inch of Soviet soil if we 
are attacked—and we are ready!” 
Confidence in the ability of the Red 
Army to defend the Soviets seems to be 
universal, 

The evidence of material accom- 
plishment strikes the tourist on every 
side; the amount of new building, 
street paving, new railway locomo- 
tives and equipment, new factory 
buildings, schools, apartment houses, 
electric power, roads, and construction 
of every sort. Along with this it is 
just as evident that, feverish as has 
been the pace of new and material ac- 
complishment, Soviet Russia has years 
and decades of planning and building 
ahead. Housing accommodations are 
crowded to the limit; every form of 
transport is crowded; the new fac- 
tories and industries have increased 
city populations enormously. Until 
the new can replace the old, whether 
it be housing or what not, every square 
inch of available space must be utilized ; 
every cubic foot of available transport 
must bear its load. 

Two other impressions remain with 
me—the women workers of _ the 
Soviets, and the children. There is 
apparently no field of work in which 
women are not engaged along with 
men. Women physicians, scientists, 
teachers, railroad workers, building 
construction workers, subway guards 
and conductors, tram operatives, agri- 
cultural workers, street paving work- 
ers, policewomen, canal workers— 
everywhere women are at work doing 
the same sort of jobs as men. The 
children in Soviet Russia were a revela- 
tion: I did not see a single under- 
nourished or unhappy looking child. 
Whatever one may think of a Socialist 
society as organized under the Soviets, 
it seems apparent that one of its main 
jobs has been to see to the welfare of 
children. 

What is the general impression one 
receives from such a hasty glance into 
the Soviet Union? To me it is this: 


(Continued on page 32) 
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WHILE YOU WAIT 


A cartoonist of the Soviet humorous weekly “Crocodile” proposes 


cultural activities for those who wait in line for Moscow autobuses. 
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Unorganized to college— 

winter foot-stamping You can complete 
and hand-clapping your education at the 
into constructive channels? bus-stop school 
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Or how about Publishing 


a manicure, a wall newspaper 
a shave, is a unifying 

a press, activity 

or some nourishment? for any group 
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York. 


Question: There is a persistent ru- 
mor that the Soviet Government has 
supressed Eisenstein’s new film, “Bez- 
hin Meadow,” because of alleged Trot- 
skyist activities on the part of Eisen- 
stein. What are the facts in the case? 
H. K., New York City. 

Answer: Work on the production of 
the picture directed by Eisenstein was 
stopped by a decision of the manage- 
ment of the cinema industry on March 
17th of this year. It was not a govern- 
ment decision or a directive. The ac- 
tion on the part of the cinema industry 
followed a long period of study and dis- 
cussion in which the leading people of 
the Soviet film world, critics, scenario 
writers, directors and actors, participa- 
ted. The Eisenstein version of the pic- 
ture was abandoned because it was 
found completely misconceived and ar- 
tistically poor. It misrepresented a 
stage in revolutionary development and 
was alien to the spirit of the Soviet 
theatre. 

The picture was to have been an epic 
of collectivization. In the scenario the 
action was developed against the back- 
ground of a tragic incident which oc- 
curred during the struggle in the vil- 
lages. A kulak father guilty of crim- 
inal sabotage is exposed by his young 
son, an ardent Pioneer. ‘The father 
kills the son. It showed the stubborn- 
ness of the dark and sinister forces of 
private property fighting against the 
common good. It showed the foul 
methods of the enemy, and the devotion 
to an ideal symbolized by the young Pi- 
oneer. The purpose of the picture was 
to portray the tremendous difficulties 
the Soviets had to overcome before they 
could arrive at collectivized agriculture 
and a socialized country-side. All of 
this could have been portrayed realistic- 
ally from the experience of millions of 
peasants who actually struggled for col- 
lectivization. 

Instead of producing a realistic pic- 
ture, in which the Soviet people would 
have seen their own hopes, defeats and 
triumphs enacted, Eisenstein chose to 
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Sour Russia Topay welcomes all questions 
concerning the Soviet Union. Any specific 
problem or questions that you want to have an- 
swered will be briefly and pointedly discussed in 
this page. Send in your questions to the SRT 
Educational Department, 824 Broadway, New 


create fantastic situations with mystic 
personages. Instead of showing a typi- 
cal peasant community fighting to or- 
ganize socialist production on the basis 
of a rational cultivation of the land, he 
pictured ancient mythological heroes in 
fierce conflict with nature. Instead 
of the struggle of the opposing classes 
of the old village before collectivization 
finally arrived, he:saw the mystic “eter- 
nal” struggle of “Good and Evil.” He 
pictured the criminal acts of the kulaks 
and their hirelings as something or- 
dained and fatal beyond their choice 
and will, inferring that they were in 
reality not responsible for their deeds. 
They just represented the “eternal 
evil.” The movement for collectiviza- 
tion was not something planned as part 
of a socialist economy ; the heroes of the 
struggle were not striving intelligently 
to achieve these aims, but were just 
blind “forces of good.” 

Another serious charge against the 
picture was that it dwelt upon, in fact 
almost revelled in, the destructive inci- 
dents of the revolution in the village 
and allotted very little space to the con- 
structive features of the agrarian revo- 
lution. 

Eisenstein is not charged with any 
subversive political activities. He is a 
recognized artist who has however, in 
his aloof, subjective treatment of Soviet 
history and the Soviet scene arrived at 
the distortion of both. He is also criti- 
cized for needlessly wasting two years 
of precious time and a great deal of 
money. ‘The criticism was very severe 
also because a year ago some of the fun- 
damental errors and misconceptions of 
the picture were pointed out to him by 
his own colleagues. While apparently 
agreeing with their suggestions, he actu- 
ally made no changes. In the course 
of the discussions Eisenstein himself ac- 
knowledged that he had become ab- 
sorbed in abstruse theoretical problems 
of cinematography and separated him- 
self from the main currents of Soviet 
life and so was not really familiar with 
the reality of the village life he was at- 
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Your Questions Answered 


By THEODORE BAYER 


tempting to depict in‘“‘Bezhin Meadow.” 

The picture was not censored, it was 
rejected on artistic grounds and on 
grounds of historic verity by the Soviet 
artistic world. 

Question: We should like to be in- 
formed whether the Soviet Union is 
fighting tuberculosis and what are its 
successes. B. S. & M. S. Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

Answer: A few facts will illus- 
trate the success of the Soviet Union in 
fighting, and especially in preventing 
tuberculosis and all other lung dis- 
eases. 

Of the young men called to colors in 
1913, the Tsarist government rejected 
as tubercular 11.5 persons of every 
thousand called. In 1935 in the same 
region the Soviet government found 
only 0.54 persons per thouand af- 
fected by tuberculosis. If we remem- 
ber how anxious the Tsarist govern- 
ment was to recruit the largest pos- 
sible number of soldiers, and how 
perfunctory some of the examinations 
were, we can see how tremendous has 
been the success in the elimination of 
tuberculosis. 

In some other parts of the country 
the comparisons are even more strik- 
ing. Further proof of the rapidly 
diminution of tubercular cases is sup- 
plied by the trade union statistics. In 
heavy industry absence from work on 
account of tubercular or any other 
lung illnesses in 1935, as compared 
with 1930, was reduced by an average 
of 45 per cent as affecting men, and 
55 per cent as affecting women. In 
five years there has been a reduction of 
50 per cent of tubercular cases even 
in heavy industry. 

The medical profession of the Soviet 
Union refuses to recognize tuberculosis 
as an occupational disease. It is claimed 
that even in the most hazardous in- 
dustries conditions can be created so 
as to eliminate tuberculosis completely. 
There is a widespread system of 
“night sanitariums” where workers 

(Continued on page 27) 











THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
HAS BEEN COMPLETED nine 
months before schedule, it was an- 
nounced late in April. The value of 
Soviet annual industrial output has 
reached 86,400,000,000 rubles, double 
what it was at the end of the first five- 
year plan. 


THE GROWTH OF MOSCOW 
in the short space of two decades is 
graphically told by the following fig- 
ures: 


1913 1936 

Population (in thousands). .1,665 1,567.9 
Industry: gross output 

(in millions of rubles) .. 927 12,133 
Water: litres per capita daily 61.5 182.5 
Gas: average daily consump- 

tion (in thousand cu. 

WRREEEONE bc adic Aatd ore lbs 38.6 287.4 
Electric power: general con- 

sumption (millions  klw. 

PE) I re en oe 141.4 2,235 
Number passengers ___trans- 

ported: (street car, trolley- 

bus, autobus, subway, river 

ferry (in millions) ...... 257.4 2,136.6 
Improved pavements (in 

thousands sq. m.) ....... 198.7 4,500 
Granite embankments (kim.) 4 42 
RURMIROR és orrintdcn conteaes 15 34 
SOUR. iciccd catestnns ce 38 65 
Universities and Academies.. 13 79 
Number of students in 

BERR oe orc sle Sails ee hacer’ 36,257 92,195 
Technical schools .........- 83 
Number of students’ in 

SD sa eaincecceuaeans 16,023 32,097 
Number of pupils in elemen- 

tary and high schools ..116,236 549,579 
GREATLY INCREASED SUMS 
FOR EDUCATION AND 
HEALTH are provided in the na- 
tional economic plan for 1937. This 


year 18,269,800,000 rubles will be 
spent as against 13,915,700,000 rubles 
in 1936. The total enrollment in ele- 
mentary and high schools will increase 
from 27,418,000 to 30,033,000. Kin- 
dergartens will accommodate 300,000 
more children than last year. 930 new 
schools will be built. Public health 
expenditures will increase from 5,803,- 


500,000 to 7,528,100,000 rubles. 


9,250 NEWSPAPERS WITH A 
CIRCULATION OF _ 38,000,000 
were published in the USSR in 1936. 
This marks an increase over 1913 of 
more than 11 times in number of 
papers, and 13.5 times in circulation. 


PRICE REDUCTIONS EFFEC- 
TIVE JUNE Ist in the Soviet Union 
are as follows: cotton fabrics, 5-10 
per cent; woolens, 8-11 per cent; 
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Yads and fiquues 


linens, 5-10 per cent; foot-wear, 5-10 
per cent; perfumery, 15 per cent; 
cigarettes, 10 per cent; matches, 33 
per cent. Other reductions are an- 
nounced for July. 


MALARIA DECREASED BY ONE 
THIRD during 1936 as a result of 
Soviet anti-malarial work, according to 
reports made at a recent conference on 
combating malaria held in Moscow. In 
Tsarist Russia there were a hundred 
cases of small pox registered annually. 
In 1936 there were 400 cases in the 
USSR, and during February and 
March of 1937, none were recorded. 


“T HAVE ALWAYS DEFENDED 
THE SOVIET UNION and I shall 
continue to do so,” said George Ber- 
nard Shaw to Alexey Tolstoy when 
the latter was in London attending the 
Second Congress of Peace and Friend- 
ship with the USSR. ‘Tolstoy quoted 
Shaw as saying “European culture to- 
day depends on the alliance of France, 
Britain and the Soviet Union.” 


SIXTY-FOUR SCIENTIFC 
GROUPS were engaged in expeditions 
to study the productive resources of the 
USSR in 1936. Discovery of rich new 
deposits of potassium salts, oil, lime and 
phosphorites, tungsten, copper, rare 
metals, corundum, alumites and other 
important minerals were listed among 
the preliminary results of the expedi- 
tions. Especially important was the dis- 





covery of rich potassium salt deposits 
in Kazakstan, where vast deposits of 
tungsten, copper and other metals were 
also found. 


THIRD LINE OF THE MOS- 
COW SUBWAY, on which work is 
to begin this year with the completion 
of the second line, and scheduled for 
completion in 1939, will be six miles 
in length. Fifty million rubles have 
been allocated for construction work. 


TRAVELERS’ TOILETRY 
SETS, containing the essential toilet 
articles for men and women, are now 
marketed by the Perfume Trust and 
may be purchased from conductors of 
through trains. 


A NEW ISLAND IN THE 
BLACK SEA, 250 feet long, suddenly 
appeared near the southwestern shore 
of Crimea. Scientists claim the forma- 
tion of the island is due to the crashing 
of an enormous mass of rock into the 
sea which pressed the wavelike folds 
from the sea bottom upwards, one fold 
being the island. 


THE IRON AND STEEL IN- 
DUSTRY will be enriched this year 
with several large new blast furnaces, 
open-hearth furnaces, rolling mills and 
other installations. Five new mines 
with a total output of over 7,000,000 
tons of iron ore yearly will be launched 
in the Krivoy-Rog basin in the Uk- 
raine. 


The “Kievskaya” Station on the second line of the Moscow Subway 
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ALL THE ANSWERS 
A Review by 
MARY VAN KLEECK 


“THE Soviets,” By Albert Rhys Wil- 
liams. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York, 1937. $3.00. Choice of the 
Book Union for May. 


ITH the liveliness of a conversa- 
tion, the objectivity of a diction- 
ary and the art of a satisfying portrait, 
Albert Rhys Williams’ book describes the 
Soviet Union, its people, its government, 
its economic organization and its cultural 
life. From the point of view of impatient 
friends, the book was long in the making, 
involving meticulous compilation of facts. 
This careful work is now reflected in the 
value of the material and in the unified 
and illuminated form of its presentation. 
The 88 questions around which the 
book is written are in themselves an 
analysis of public opinion about the 
Soviets. They make it easy to find what 
the reader wants in its pages, while at 
the same time they unify the mass of 
facts upon which the answers must be 
based. You will find questions which 
call for facts—““What Are the Natural 
Resources of the Soviet Union ?”—ques- 
tions which call for frank facing of the 
facts—‘‘What is the Cause of the Low 
Productivity of the Russians—and Its 
Cure?” or “Why Are Communists Ex- 
pelled from the Party?” and “What is 
the Chief Evil Afflicting Soviet Institu- 
tions?” Other questions demand far- 
reaching summary and_ interpretation, 
such as “Will the Machine and Indus- 
trialization Under the Soviets Standard- 
ize People, Create Conflict Between 
Classes, and Lower Aesthetic Values?” 
By way of illustration, take the answer 
to the last question. In a page of large 
type and two pages of smaller type, critics 
of the machine are quoted, from Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning to Spengler, and 
the contrary position of the Soviets de- 
scribed as holding that not the machine 
but its use for exploitation is the evil. In 
the words of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences, “We are building a perfected 
technical basis for a society where the 
human being is the master of the system, 
an instrument for releasing him from ex- 
cessive toil.” To this quotation the au- 
thor adds a characteristic summary: “In- 
stead of blighting the spirit of song and 
poetry, in emancipating man _ from 
drudgery and poverty, the machine will 
give him the leisure and means to create 
and enjoy the arts as never before.” The 
unconverted might say, “We have heard 
this before.” The important point is that 
the question here answered comes after 
24 others which in 160 pages give the 
facts about economic life, its organization 
and its results. Especially illuminating 
is the whole section on Economic Life 
with its description of the many phases 
of economic planning which aims to es- 
tablish an economy of abundance free 
from the crises of recurrent depression. 
Of a different type are the answers 
to two important questions, “What is the 
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Role and Significance of Lenin?” and 
“What is the Position of Stalin?” The 
description of Lenin, whom Williams 
knew, is a masterpiece of what might be 
called biography in miniature. The 
sketch of Stalin should answer once and 
for all the oft-repeated statement that he 
is to be listed with Hitler and Musso- 
lini as dictators. They are alike in that 
“each of them has been invested with 
great powers by the ruling class of his 
country,” but the significant point is, 
“Who is the ruling class?” The an- 
swer is, “Those who are economically 
the strongest.” In Germany and Italy 
it is the landlords and capitalists. In 
the Soviet Union it is workers and peas- 
ants. 

Exceptionally interesting and _ signifi- 
cant is the portrayal of Stalin’s part in 
the Soviets’ attitude toward minority 
races and nationalities. Long before the 
revolution, he had studied this question, 
and as first Commissar of Nationalities 
“he put into effect his long worked-out 
plan of uniting the 189 races and nations 
by a policy of ‘cohesion without coer- 
cion.’” 

A reviewer in the New York Herald 
Tribune of May 9 points out that, in 
contrast to past accounts, which have 
been “marred by obvious partisanship,” 
this book is “friendly, yet critical.” In 
coupling in one review Williams’ “The 
Soviets” with André Gide’s “Return from 
the U.S.S.R.,” this reviewer seems to us 
to be mistaken in his assumption that the 
two types of criticism are alike. He 
grants the slight, sketchy quality of Gide’s 
94 pages, in contrast with the “elaborate 
research” of Williams’ book. Gide gives 
an example of superficial judgment by 
one eminent in one field who sets himself 
up for criticism in another field while 
ignoring the accumulation of knowledge 
contained in such books as this and the 
Webbs’ study. The Soviet Union is too 
big a subject for the ex cathedra role of 
critic by an individual apart from the 
material which he has to present. 

No one who is uninformed and no one 
who is well informed should miss _read- 
ing and, if possible, owning Williams’ 
“The Soviets.” All subsequent writers 
and students of this“subject have here a 
foundation upon which to build. 


HISTORY WITH A 
DIFFERENCE 
A Review by 
EDWIN BERRY BURGUM 


Tsusuima, By A. Novikoff-Priboy. 
Translated from the Russian by Eden 
and Cedar Paul. New York: Knopf, 
1937. $3.50. 


I | SAT down to read Novikoff-Priboy’s 

“Tsushima” with misgivings. Even 
the title was hard to pronounce. And I 
could not conceive what interest in the 


year 1937 I could have about a naval 
battle in the Russo-Japanese war of 
1905. I was completely indifferent 
whether the Russians of that period or 
the Japanese won; and in either event, 
battles at sea are complex technical ma- 
noeuvers very difficult to describe, let 
alone to dramatize. 

But I found myself wrong on every 
score. Here is history that is biography, 
that is personal observation as thrilling 
as a novel. The description of this 
naval battle turned out to be the start- 
ling revelation of the demoralization of 
the Russian imperial government years 
before the victorious revolution of 1917. 
Novikoff-Priboy was a seaman on one 
of the ships, and after the inglorious de- 
feat, he was among the survivors im- 
prisoned in a Japanese detention camp. 
Here he got interested in the details of 
the battle; he talked it over with every 
one of the survivors; took voluminous 
notes; and though these were confiscated, 
he managed to remember minutely and 
with apparent accuracy the whole his- 
tory of this ill-fated imperialistic expe- 
dition. 

Inefficiency marked the Russian plans 
from the start. The officers in charge 
of the fleet were mostly of the old no- 
bility, appointed because of their social 
position and trained, if at all, in the 
old days of sailing ships. The fleet was 
antiquated, hardly seaworthy, and the 
sailors knew in advance that they were 
steaming to a probable doom. Revolts 
flared as it became evident to the crews 
that the high command was too incom- 
petent even to recognize danger, unable 
even to arrange for so simple a job as 
the proper coaling of the vessels. The 
hysteria of these officers showed itself 
when the ships had scarcely reached the 
English channel on their long voyage; 
for they mistook a sloop of English fish- 
ing smacks for hostile warships, and 
fired amongst them. But the gunners 
were so badly trained that very few 
shots reached their mark, and a serious 
international incident was avoided. Un- 


_der such a cloud, the fleet made its way 


through the Indian Ocean, interrupted 
by mutinies of the men and breakdowns 
of machinery. And when it reached the 
Japanese islands, the low morale of the 
men was not improved by the discovery 
of the route their commander had chosen 
to reach Vladivostok. With aristocratic 
vain-glory abetted by consummate stu- 
pidity, he chose to steam directly into 
the jaws of the waiting Japanese fleet. 
He did not even send forth scouting ves- 
sels to find out the exact location of his 
opponents. In due time, after the Japa- 
nese had shot the Russian fleet to pieces 
with the greatest loss of life recorded 
in a naval engagement, the high command 
sought to save their own skins by board- 
ing a single vessel, which they called a 
hospital ship and allowed to be captured 
by the Japanese to guarantee their own 
safety. 

The book vividly reproduces the pop- 
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ular hostility towards the Tsar and the 
aristocracy before the Revolution, and 
shows its basis in hatred of pretention 
and disgust with inefficiency. The per- 
sonality of the strutting admiral is de- 
scribed with devastating detail, largely 
through the sarcastic utterances of sea- 
men who knew more about the handling 
of a ship than any of the officers. The 
reader feels he has been standing by the 
author’s side, as he lived through the 
long nerve-wracking voyage until its 
spectacular expected end in calamity. 


GLIMPSES OF THE 
NEW WORLD 


A Review by 
MAXWELL S. STEWART 


THE New Soviet Constitution. 4 
Study in Socialist Democracy. By Anna 
Louise Strong. New York, Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.50 Spain In Arms, 1937. 
By — Louise Strong. Henry Holt & 
Co. $1. 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG'S two 
latest books are tied by a bond far 
greater than the accident of having ap- 
peared on the same day. “The New 
Soviet Constitution” tells the story of the 
completion of the Soviet revolution, and 
the establishment of a stable Socialist 
democracy. “Spain in Arms” deals with 
the birth of a new society which has 
been greatly influenced by the economic 
and political success of the Soviet Union. 
The subtitle of the first book might 
suggest that Soviet Union has just 
awakened to the values of democracy. 
This, however, would be denied most 
strenuously by the author. On the con- 
trary, she points out that the phrase 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” was in 
no sense meant to imply one-man rule or 
a denial of essential democracy. Actual- 
ly, two earlier constitutions provided 
for a large measure of democracy, both 
economic and political, although they 
contained provisions which differed 
sharply from ordinary parliamentary de- 
mocracy in five ways. (1) They pro- 
vided for rule by the working class and 
disfranchised the propertied classes. (2) 
They abandoned the “checks and _ bal- 
ances” in favor of a unified power which 
combined legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive functions. (3) Production units 
were substituted for territorial election 
districts used elsewhere. (4) Election to 
the higher governmental bodies were in- 
direct rather than direct. (5) Only one 
political party was permitted to function. 
But why should the Soviet Union dis- 
card practices which admittedly worked 
successfully in favor of the more tradi- 
tional methods of parliamentary democ- 
racy? An examination of the history and 
nature of these practices gives a cue as 
to the answer. Control by the working 
class through the soviets was of utmost 
importance in the revolutionary and 
transition periods, but it was a denial of 
the ultimate ideal. The disfranchise- 
ment of the propertied classes, though it 
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never extended as far as the disfranchise- 
ment of unpropertied classes in our own 
country, was necessary as a protection 
in view of the superior training, educa- 
tion, and material resources of the 
wealthier groups. Production units were 
used as the basis of representation be- 
cause these were the units in which the 
workers were organized to seize power. 
Indirect voting was necessary because 
workers were not acquainted with na- 
tional figures or national issues. Voting 
by a show of hands was used because of 
the high rate of illiteracy which existed 
among both peasants and workers. All 
of these conditions have ceased to exist, 
so that the Soviet Union is free to adopt 
the forms as well as the spirit of democ- 
racy. 

The most striking section of the new 
Constitution as it emerges from the wel- 
ter of discussion and revision is the tenth 
chapter which the Webbs have spoken 
of as a new version of the “Rights of 
Man.” ‘This chapter starts with the 
now celebrated statement that all “citi- 
zens of the USSR have the right to 
work, the right to guaranteed employ- 
ment and payment for their work in 
accordance with its quantity and qual- 
ity.’ There are similar guarantees of 
the right to leisure, to social security, 
and education. With these four basic 
rights as cornerstones, the structure of 
Socialist democracy is being erected. 

An excellent translation of the com- 
plete text of the new Constitution as 
finally adopted, is an important feature 
of the book. 

“Spain in Arms—1937” is a thrilling 
account of Miss Strong’s experiences in 
the new Spain. It is not a war book in 
the ordinary sense of the word, though 
the shadow of war is everywhere pres- 
ent. It is rather the story of the emerg- 
ence of a new society in the midst of 
civil war. Of all the books that have 
been written about Spain in recent 
months, this is by far the most colorful, 
the most gripping, and, one is inclined to 
add, the most true. Outside of a trip to 
Spain, there is no way in which one 
can get the “feel” of present-day events 
better than a few hours spent in reliving 
Miss Strong’s experiences. It is a “must” 
for everyone who is interested in the 
progress of humanity. 
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Book decoration by the Soviet artist, 
Vladimir Favorsky 


THE GUILT OF TROTSKY 


(Continued from page 15) 


second trials, standing on the edge of 
the grave and saying, in substance, 
with strange agreement: “We have 
nothing to hope for ourselves. We 
have been guilty of treason, of sabotage, 
violence and terror. We were respon- 
sible for the death of Kirov and we 
had planned to assassinate Stalin and 
the leaders of the government. We 
ask no mercy and we deserve and ex- 
pect the death sentence. But with our 
last words we would warn the youth 
of the Soviet Union, some of whom 
have been poisoned and perverted by 
the falsehood, the venomous hatred, 
jealousy and treason of Trotsky, not 
to follow him any further or to betray 
their country as we have betrayed it.” 

The evidence for the seemingly in- 
credible plotting with fascist Germany 
and Japan, for a defeatist fomenting 
of a new world war and restoring 
capitalism in an impoverished Russia, 
rests chiefly on the word of Piatakov 
and Radek and the pale testimony of 
Sokolnikov (pp. 152, 543, 555, etc.). 
But the evidence for the guilt of 
Trotsky of treason, of consistent and 
continuous plotting against the Soviet 
Government, which he calls the bu- 
reaucracy of Stalin, is overwhelming 
from the dying testimony of the 
majority of the twenty-nine men who 
were shot in the two trials. 

Trotsky’s own words in his last 
book, “The Revolution Betrayed,” 
and at his apparently self-conducted 
“trial” in Mexico, seem to confirm this 
evidence. According to the press re- 
ports, at least, he seems to have used 
this mock trial as a sounding board to 
vent again his venomous hatred of 
Stalin and to call upon the masses of 
Soviet Russia for a second revolution 
against his hated rival. 

If the countries of Europe each must 
have a leader today in my judgment 
Stalin is the best living leader the 
Soviet Union could have both for its 
own economic success and for world 
peace. The brilliant and spectacular 
Trotsky is, I believe, the worst and 
most dangerous would-be dictator that 
the Soviet Union could possibly have. 
In my own mind, after reading the re- 
ports of these two trials, the guilt of 
treason on the part of those who were 
sentenced, and the double guilt of 
Trotsky as the- arch-conspirator, is 
now thoroughly established. 





A VISIT FROM SERGO 


(Continued from page 10) 

“Sergo—the five-year-plan has gotten 
into my blood. I’m a ruined man. I 
know that I shall keep on building un- 
til the end of my life! Just let me 
finish Zheleznogorsk—and then send 
me to the dense forests of Siberia—to 
Angara.” 

Sergo smiled, his eyes sparkling. 

“What a visionary you’ve become, 
Khlebnikov!” 

“That’s not the half of it, Sergo! I 
should like to spend all my time work- 
ing on plans, exploring the wilderness. 
. . - I even look at the moon some- 
times and think that even there, on 
that heavenly luminary, we should build 
some sort of high mountain castle for 
the earth’s inhabitants!” 

“Better not reach for the moon— 
Anton, but look after the people down 
here. There’s still a lot to be done on 
this old earth.” 

Within a few hours Sergo had cov- 
ered the whole mountain. He talked 
at length with the workers. He asked 
them how much they earned, how they 
lived, whether they had families. He 
asked every worker and every engineer 
how the production of ore could be 
tripled within a few years. 

After they had covered the whole 
construction works, Sergo took Khleb- 
nikov by the arm. 

“In one day I have learned from the 
werkers as much about Iron Moun- 
tain as I have learned from you in two 
years. Do you understand what that 
means ?” 

He walked over to the automobile. 
Small bits of ore crunched under his 
feet. He was silent during the entire 
ride to the socialist city. Arriving in 
the forest of new houses, he stopped 
the car and got out, grimy and per- 
spiring. 

“Well, Khlebnikov, so this is the 
kind of houses you are building! This 
is not a socialist city, but a shameful 
city. Poor, dreary, without taste. How 
can you build such ugly barracks side 
by side with a handsome plant? You 
are building the finest furnaces in the 
world. You should also build the finest 
city in the world. ‘Today I shall write 
an order forbidding the building of such 
standardized houses. Here you have 
deposits of marble, granite, even jasper. 
Use them, build palaces for the work- 
ers, don’t spare the expense.” 

“But we had to build the blast fur- 
naces first—later on we can put on the 
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decorations—we haven’t had _ time, 
Comrade Sergo!” 

In the old settlement Sergo, stopping 
the machine, went through the barracks. 
He looked to see whether there were 
proper tanks for water, and drinking 
cups. He asked permission to uncover 
the beds. Seeing the gray worn-out 
sheets and dirty pillowcases he silently 
replaced the bed covers, looking ex- 
pressively at Khlebnikov with his round 
black eyes. 

“Are there any bed-bugs? Do they 
clean the barracks often? Where is 
the bedding washed?” His questions 
to the workers were endless. 

“Yes—of course there are bugs. They 
come right up out of the ground. But 
it’s better in the stone houses.” 

“All right comrades—you’ll soon be 
transferred to stone houses . . .” 

Sergo was really angry when he saw 
the toilets, which were being built in 
a long row. 

“Do you know, Khlebnikov, you 
should be made to sit for a whole week 
in one of those unhealthy boxes! Then 
you would never have permitted such 
monstrosities! What are you forcing 
these workers to breathe? All this filth 
should be swept from the face of the 
earth and decent modern toilets built. 
And here is another order for you. This 
whole temporary barracks town should 
be torn down, and trees and flowers 
planted here. Good, permanent houses 
should be built and the workers moved 
into them. As soon as the barracks are 
eniptied, they should be destroyed. 
I want a report about each one of these 
barracks. This whole gypsy camp must 
be torn out root and branch, and a 
park should be started on the bare earth. 
This is an iron, unbreakable program 
of action for you. 

“You were not able,” continued Ser- 
go, “to protect the birth of a socialist 
city from Russian mud. You have 
built the best blast furnaces in the 
world, and next to them these shame- 
ful boxes! You have built a magnifi- 
cent dam—but the people, its creators, 
have nowhere to live . . .” 

“But we couldn’t do everything at 
once, Comrade Sergo! The Zhelezno- 
gorsk workers have taken this course 
with their eyes open. We wanted first 
to finish the plant—and think about 
housing later.” 

Sergo shook his head violently. 

“You’re getting old, Anton Davido- 
vich, look at your gray hairs!” 


They began the examination of the 
construction works in the blast furnace 
department. Serge poked into every 
corner of the furnaces. With untiring 
curiosity he examined the shafts where 
the fire-bricks were being laid, and 
climbed up into the machine room. 

“They work day and night,” said 
Khlebnikov. 

“Day and night?” asked Sergo. “And 
who here passes on the finished ma- 
chines?” He turned to the assemblers. 

They pointed to a tall, spare man in 
a blue smock. Sergo went up to him: 

“Good day, comrade!” 

The worker politely touched his 
fingers to his greasy cap. 

“Tell me, if the strictest kind of a 
commission were to pass on the ma- 
chines, would they find any defects in 
the assembling?” 

Khlebnikov held his breath. 
hung in the balance. 

“No! The most exacting commis- 
sion would find the work good.” 

“Thanks.” 

Sergo cast a kindlier glace at Khleb- 
nikov. 

“Just the same—people can’t exist 
forever on just a blaze of enthusi- 
a 

“But they themselves want it this 
way, Sergo. .. .” 

“I know—but they must be pro- 
tected against themselves. . . .” 

“They are carrying out your instruc- 
tions—they want to finish the blast 
furnace on time... .” 

“Then it was my fault—I shouldn’t 
have insisted on so much. Let’s go 
further.” 

A narrow, steep stairway with an 
iron rail led to the top of the blast 
furnace. Even the fitters and assem- 
blers ascended it at some risk. Sergo 
climbed up without a thought. 

From the top there was a good view 
of what was going on below. Hun- 
dreds of workers were digging into the 
earth, laying concrete, mounting the 
last section of the first blast furnace, 
completing the laying of fire-bricks. The 
rattling din of the pneumatic drills, the 
screeching of the moving cranes, the 
showers of blue sparks from the weld- 
ers, the clanging of railroad cars, the 
cries of the workers’ brigade, the roar 
of the concrete mixers—all this went on 
incessantly, never letting up for a 
second. 

Sergo’s face had softened, his voice 
was gentler. 

“Well, here’s your whole life—that’s 
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CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVES 
(Continued from page 19) 


other important information is posted 
there. In the summer of 1936 the pro- 
posed new Soviet Constitution was very 
much in evidence. Reports of com- 
mittees are frequently found posted on 
the bulletin board. Modern methods 
are likewise being applied in training 
management; and an extensive system 
of cooperative education has been in- 
augurated. 165,000 workers were en- 
rolled in cooperative training schools 
in 1936. The students consist of vil- 
lage chairmen, bookkeepers, sales clerks, 
purchasing agents, industrial workers 
and collective farmers. In addition, the 
movement operated twenty-two schools 
of the “‘technicum” type giving a three- 
year course, and the Moscow Institute 
of Soviet Cooperative Trade which 
gives a four-year university course, and 
had an enrollment of 1,200 students in 
the past year. These three links con- 
sequently supply the Soviet cooperative 
movement with a stream of newly 
trained competent employees. An in- 
teresting feature about the cooperative 
college is that the graduates are able to 
choose their place of employment fully 
a year before graduation and to equip 
themselves especially with the informa- 
tion most desirable for the job to be 
filled. 

A typical Soviet cooperative society 
centers principally about the life of the 
village organized industrially in the 
collective farm, Let us take for ex- 
ample the village society of Momonovy- 
sky. This society operates six shops 
with a membership of about 2,000, 
scattered about the district which it 
serves. Its manager, Stepan Prokofie- 
vich, is in charge of the society’s opera- 
tions. He is allowed 10 rubles 60 
kopeks per every 1,000 rubles of turn- 
over, for wages for himself and his 
staff. He receives a drawing account of 
275 rubles per month. For sales above 
the quota he is allowed an additional 
10 rubles 60 kopeks for every thousand 
rubles above the quota. The society’s 
plan for the month of July, 1936, 
called for 80,000 rubles turnover. The 
actual sales were 102,000 rubles, so that 
the manager received 447 rubles instead 
of 275 rubles, his assistant received 315 
rubles instead of 200, and the balance 
was divided among the sales staff of 
four. The society is governed by a 
board of five members called the Prav- 
lenie, equivalent to our Board of Di- 
rectors, The chairman is a full time 
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employee. His compensation is like- 
wise dependent upon the efficiency and 
success of the society. The chairman’s 
pay in this society is 500 rubles per 
month, plus 1/4 of 1 per cent of trade 
above the quota if the quota is exceeded 
by 10,000 rubles, or less, and 1/3 of 1 
per cent if the quota is exceeded by 
15,000 rubles or more. He also re- 
ceived 50 rubles per month for travel- 
ing expenses. 

Membership in the Soviet societies 
is obtainable by voluntary enrollment 
and subscription to the share capital 
of the society. The subscription is ac- 
cording to a scale depending upon the 
wages of the applicant. It is payable in 
18 monthly installments usually paid 
directly by the treasurer of the collec- 
tive farm to the cooperative society. 
The society mentioned meets semi-an- 
nually in January and July. 

The movement is organized in four 
stages. The local societies are grouped 
in three thousand districts (rayonso- 
yus), in which they are represented by 
delegates. The districts are subdivided 
into five provinces (oblastsoyus) con- 
sisting of delegates from the districts. 
The province organizations are feder- 
ated nationally in their central union 
“Centrosoyus.” The Soviet societies 
have abolished the patronage dividend, 
following in this respect the more pro- 
gressive European societies. Their 
earnings are utilized for the improve- 
ment of the society and the education 
of employees and members. 

Mr. Henry J. May, Secretary of the 
International Cooperative Alliance, re- 
cently said, “The unity of our Inter- 
national is impaired at the present time 
not so much by divergence of views con- 
cerning fundamentals, as by the in- 
fluence of the national policy of the 
State of which the respective coopera- 
tive movements form a part.” The 
growth of cooperative societies under 
the Soviet regime has not been fortu- 
itous, but rather the direct result of 
the favorable conditions which they 
have enjoyed under the Soviet system. 
Stalin’s statement that “the develop- 
ment of Soviet trade is one of the basic 
problems without the solution of which 
we cannot go forward” has put an ob- 
ligation upon the cooperative societies 
to fulfill a very important function of 
the economy of the Socialist State. In 
assisting the cooperatives to perform 
this function, they have been given all 


the privileges of State owned and oper- 
ated institutions, which include equal- 
ity in matter of taxation, in the alloca- 
tion of supplies and in credit facilities 
from the State Bank. The develop- 
ment of the movement to its present 
state of efficiency is the result of a great 
deal of hard work on the part of the 
Soviet cooperative organization. Even 
today Centrosoyus reports that for the 
year 1936 about 2,000 of the 23,000 
village societies operated at a loss, 
while for the first six months of the 
year 1936, the aggregate net earnings 
of all the village stores amounted to 
150,000,000 rubles. The results of 
technical training and education may 
best be realized by the fact that in 1934 
the overhead expenses of the village 
stores amounted to 7.86 per cent of the 
total turnover, while in 1935 they 
dropped to 6.8 per cent and for the 
first quarter of 1936 they further 
dropped to 6.5 per cent. The coopera- 
tive movement fills a permanent and 
increasingly important place in the Sov- 
iet economy. By increasing its efficiency 
and popularizing its methods among 
the people it is exerting every effort to 
become one of the foremost branches 
of the national economy. Its steady 
growth may be gauged by the fact that 
in 1936 Soviet consumers’ cooperatives 
sold 23,300,000,000 rubles worth of 
goods as against 15,400,000,000 rubles 
worth the year before. 








QUESTIONS 
(Continued from page 22) 


who are not ill, but who it is felt 
might be subject to tuberculosis or 
other diseases, are given an opportunity 
to stay for as long as necessary to build 
them up. Workers go to these sani- 
tariums at night, while continuing 
their work, and receive special medical 
attention, diet, and a general regime 
to improve their health. 


Question: If an American girl mar- 
ries a Soviet doctor in Soviet Russia 
does that automatically make her a 
citizen of the USSR? S. B., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Answer: The citizenship of a man 
or woman is not affected by marriage. 
A foreigner marrying a Soviet citizen 
may become a Soviet citizen if he or 
she so chooses, but citizenship is not 
obligatory. Anyone desirous of be- 
coming a Soviet citizen may become 
one by petitioning the Soviet govern- 
ment. Such persons may be natural- 
ized in the Soviet Union. 
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MECHANIZED NOMADS 
(Continued from page 14) 


larger Siberian settlement for further 
instruction; to Igarka, to Dudinka, to 
Yeniseisk or even Krasnoyarsk. There 
they learn history and geography; they 
begin using their newly acquired 
knowledge of the alphabet to read 
books in their own language and in 
Russian. The curriculum of the ele- 
mentary school, which contains tech- 
nical instruction in the use of the rifle, 
fishing net and rowing boat, is con- 
tinued and carried to a higher level of 
efficiency. Everything is done to pre- 
serve the talents of the tundra for hunt- 
ing and fishing, while they become more 
acquainted with the Soviet civilization 
and technical equipment. They are 
taught scientific means of reindeer 
breeding and veterinary care; they 
learn to handle motor boats and build 
timber houses. In order to preserve 
and help them to develop their own 
culture, as much time is devoted to the 
proper use of their own language as to 
Russian. The best students are finally 
sent to the Institute of the Northern 
Peoples in Leningrad. My Dolgan 
hosts had heard of the ‘Magnificent 
tent,’ which was their name for the 
Institute. The eldest son had listened 
to the recital of some poems which a 
student there had written in their own 
language. The Arctic natives never 
knew how to put words on paper and 
pass them on. Russian scientists have 
created alphabets for them, based on 
the Latin, not the Russian, script. The 
Soviets are very anxious to avoid being 
charged with Russifying even the small- 
est national minority. Native newspa- 
pers in Samoyed and Yakut language 
are now appearing in the northern set- 
tlements, and some of the Russian 
dailies in those localities have one or 
two vernacular pages. 

The Northern Institute in Lenin- 
grad is anxious for its students to pro- 
duce literature and urges them to write 
down their legends and sagas, describe 
their own lives, tell of their impressions 
of town life and their first reaction to- 
wards civilization. Work in rhyme 
and prose produced by these students 
is printed and sent to the North for 
the children in the Arctic schools to 
read. Translations of Pushkin, Tol- 
stoy, Gorky, and Turgeniev are also 
made at the Institute by the students 
representing their tribes. Of course, 
there are also pamphlets containing the 
fundamental ideas underlying the Sov- 
iet conception of State, society and 

















THIS IS THE YEAR 
TO VISIT THE 


U.S.S. R. 


HE peoples of the Soviet Union 

now are reviewing the historic 
decades of social achievement. In 
the U.S.S.R. the traveler will see a 
highly industrialized country, whose 
agriculture has been all but complete- 
ly collectivized. Gigantic works, 
huge mechanized farms, and thou- 
sands of associated scientific, educa- 
tional and cultural institutions add 
vital interest to the varied scenic 
vistas of this one-sixth of the world. 
More than 100 special - interest 
groups, under authoritative leaders, 
are being organized to visit the 
Soviet Union this year . . . some of 
them featuring the climax of the 
travel season: the Fifth Soviet 
Theatre Festival, in Moscow, Sep- 
tember 1 to 10. 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Select from the many itiner- 
aries available at inclusive 
rates of $15 per day first 
class, $8 tourist, $5 third. . . 
providing all transportation 
on tour in the U.S.S.R., fine 
hotels, meals, sightseeing and 
guide-interpreter service. For 
map of the Soviet Union and 
Booklet SR-6, write to 


INTOURIST, INC. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
756 South Broadway 
Los Angeles 
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economy, and others with useful hints 
for the improvement of their economic 
life. My hostess, who was quite a 
staunch reactionary, said she would 
certainly not be taught by Russians 
what to do with her reindeer, but 
her son dared to contradict her and 
said that, as far as he was concerned, 
he would not mind learning to drive 
a motor boat if all one has to do is to 
stand behind a wheel and look out in- 
stead of having to sweat at the oars. 

At the cultural bases, special educa- 
tional films are shown to the natives, 
dealing with their own methods of pro- 
duction. They are invited to see them 
when they come in the winter to sell 
their furs. To make it more pleasant, 
they are also shown short pictures deal- 
ing with national life and Arctic ex- 
peditions, and some which teach them 
how other nations live within the Sov- 
iet Union. 

My host, who kept mostly silent, 
being the eldest in the tent and appar- 
ently rather piqued because he had to 
use his son as interpreter to talk to me, 
once remarked casually, “I know prob- 
ably more about the life of the Russians 
far away than they do about ours.” 

To check how far he was actually 
acquainted with modern life I chanced 
a question. ‘‘What do you think about 
motor cars?” 

“Good,” he nodded, full of dignity. 

“Ever seen one?” I went on. 

“No, but I know all about it.” 

“How would you describe it?” 

“Describe it, describe it...” he got 
a little sore at my disrespectful inter- 
viewing. “Simply an aeroplane like 
yours outside. But no wings, and it 
runs on the ground only.” 

The people of the Arctic are getting 
to know modern technical instruments 
in a curiously inverted order. The ter- 
ritories in which they hunt for precious 
fur, and roam about with their rein- 
deer herds, are rapidly being penetrated 
by Soviet aviation. River steamers fol- 
low later; and for cars it is still too 
early, as there are no roads. Motor 
sledges, however, are already putting 
in an appearance in some places and 
give rise to new superstition among the 
old and admiration among the young 
drivers of reindeer sledges. 


(To be concluded) 








GIRL STATION MASTER 
(Continued from page 18) 


ginning it was very hard for me, I 
was afraid I could not handle the job. 
Women had never worked before at 
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MAKE YOUR DREAM COME TRUE! 


Visit the Soviet Union 


THIS SUMMER 


Make up your mind sow to visit the Soviet 
Union this Summer. Never again perhaps 
will you have an opportunity such as now 
presents itself. 


Here is a tour of 48 days which takes you 
6,000 miles to Leningrad, Moscow, cruising the 
Volga River, with stopovers in many ports, Kiev, 
Kharkov, Odessa, the Black Sea Riviera. Your 
chance to see Soviet factories, collective farms, 
schools, to see for yourself just how the Soviet 
workers live. 


This tour has been carefully planned months 
ahead. Every comfort and advantage awaits 
you, and with this tour you enjoy many special 
privileges. 

. ackgFRED W. INGVOLSTAD 


ties seat ecu: A Special Tour Sponsored by 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


friendliness, deep humanity and scholarly under- 

standing. Soviet Russia Today is proud to have 

secured Dr. Ingvolstad to conduct this tour. 
The Soviet Russia Today Tour which leaves New York July 7th will be led by Dr. Fred W. 
Ingvolstad, a feature which places this tour completely in a class all itself. Dr. Ingvolstad is 
one of the most fluent lecturers and interesting personalities in America today. A traveler of 
long experience. He will lecture every day on the boat and is equipped to look out for every 
comfort for his fellow-travelers. He knows the Soviet Union thoroughly, its peoples and its ways. 
The number which can be accommodated on this tour is strictly limited. Send in your applica- 
tion at once. 
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BOTH WAYS ON GIANT “QUEEN MARY” 


The Soviet Russia Today tour includes passage both ways on the giant luxury liner Queen Mary 
and passage from London to Leningrad on Soviet steamer. Nowhere else can you find a tour 
quite like this. 


Send for full information at once—or reserve your place on this tour by sending coupon below. 


48 DAYS - - SPECIAL FEATURES - - $444.50 


This tour, bear in mind, includes soft travel with sleepers in the Soviet Union, stop-overs in 
London, Warsaw, Paris, and the fullest cooperation of Soviet Russia Today. Send the coupon 
now. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Teur Dept., Soviet Russia Topay, 824 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





1. I enclose $25.00 as deposit. Please reserve passage for me t iet Russia 
Tour leaving New York, July 7th. ~~ eee aie 


2. I am definitely interested in the Soviet Russia Today Tour to the Soviet Union this sum- 
mer. Please send brochure and full information. 
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SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


Trips which show you more than 
tourist sights at least cost of time 
and money. Open to students, 
teachers, members of professions 


GENERAL SURVEY TOUR 


Leeder: Walt Carmon, editor “International 
Literature," Moscow 1932-1936. Sailing 


June 26. saat $394 


A TRAVEL “COLLECTIVE”’ 
Leader: Dr. Joshua Restie. pontin, now living 


in Moscow. Sailing oe bout $543 


JULIEN BRYAN’S SIXTH 
ANNUAL TRIP 
through the highways and byways of the Sovie 


Union. Sailing June a _ $694 


A PUBLIC HEALTH grid 
tated, scat go 
ed icine." ing ed A $797 
OPEN ROAD 
TRAVEL SEMINAR 


(Fourth Season). Leader: Anna Loulse Strong, 
editor “Moscow Daily News." 


Sailing July 4. Nine weeks $895 


LATE SUMMER TOUR 
WITH THEATRE FESTIVAL 
Leader: Will Geer, actor and theatre director. 


Sailing July 28. Eight weeks $595 


A dozen other unusual trips for 
students and members of the pro- 
ions, 


THE 
OPEN ROAD 


Russian Department 
8 West 40th Street New York 
Cooperating with Intourist 











such a large station. Experienced 
men with beards were usually sent to 
such posts. At first they had no con- 
fidence in me. There was a lot of talk 
about girls spoiling the work, about 
how nothing would get done. They 
did not say such things to my face, 
but talked among themselves. My 
mood wasn’t so good. I began to 
think it would have been better to sit 
quietly at Gubinikh, getting nowhere. 

During the period of my work at 
Gubinikh I had somehow, without 
noticing it myself, drawn away from the 
Comsomols. And now in my most dif- 
ficult moment the Party organizer and 
the Comsomol organizer of the Junc- 
tion came to me. They helped me 
get my job in hand. And the chief 
of the station gave me strong support. 

I remember so well the cobbler 
Polonsky. That was a heroic man! 
He saved a train, but lost two fingers. 
Polonsky was always encouraging me 
and helping me. 

I do not like to be alone, because 
I love people. In the collective, among 
my comrades and dear friends, I feel 
marvelous. And some people I simply 
love to distraction—both because they 
work well, and because they look at 
life gaily, joyously and openly as I 
do. I cannot abide cowardly, in- 
triguing, spiteful people. 

I cannot say that my heart is always 
at peace. I am deeply agitated about 
the struggle of the Spanish people for 
their freedom. I shudder when I think 
of Thaelmann behind the bars in the 
torture chamber of German fascism. 
In the last few months the Stalin rail- 
road has been working badly. Can J 
be calm about that? 

| am a transport patriot. My father 
was a mechanic, and I want to be an 
engineer. I love to travel. I have 
already been to Moscow, to Kiev, to 
the Caucasus, to the Crimea. I should 
love to go to the Far East, I should love 
to soar to heights above the clouds, to 
jump with a parachute. 

In books I often see the word ‘“‘radi- 
ant”. I cannot exactly explain what 
that word means to me, but there is 
in it a sense of something so strong and 
bright that I must use it to describe 
my own youth. 

Nowadays many people are talking 
about happiness. What is happiness? 
I look at my own short life, and at the 
lives of other young men and women 
like myself and there I find the 
answer. 

Translated from Pravda, March 8 











Timely Records of Union Songs 


ON THE PICKET 
LINE: 

To win our strike and 
our demands, 

Come and picket on 
the picket line. 

In one strong union 
we'll join hands ; 





No. 1044— 
ON THE all LINE 


WE SHALL. per BE 
MOVE 


Come and picket on 
the picket line. 


SIT DOWN! 


When they tie a can 
to a union man 
Sit down! Sit down! 
When they give ’em 

the sack 
They’ll take him back 
Sit down! Sit down! 
Sit down just keep 
your seat 
Sit down and rest ; 
your feet, No. 1046 
Sit down you've got SIT DOWN! 


"em beat, 
Sit down! Sit down! CASEY JONES 
2 





oe HOLD THE FORT 


a 
No. 1045 SOLIDARITY FOREVER 


e 
swell records for all workers. Sung by 
Mordecai Bauman, baritone and_ the 
Manhattan Chorus. Labels designed by 
Limbach. 


10 inch double faced records—75c each postpaid. 
Send check, money order or we'll send C. O. D. 
TIMELY RECORDS, Dept. S 
1600 Broadway, New York City 


Send 
No. 1044 0 No 1045 0 No. 1046 2 
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EDUTRAVEL is siti accept- 


ing applications for the tours led by 
two advisory editors of ‘Soviet 
Russia Today.” 






BROADUS 


ON ECONOMIC LIFE 
IN EUROPE 


Bent. il 
July pen 
Sail ‘s Days..--: $57 


SEMINAR 







TUDY TOUR OF eet 
MINORITIES IN TH Page 
Sail -_ peetrs499 





Other EDUTRAVEL tours to Russia: 


JOHN L. SPIVAK 
Roving Reporter Tour 


INDEPENDENT TOURS FOR 
“SOLO” TRAVELERS ... . $257 up 


Call, write or phone for full particulars, 
and mention “Soviet Russia Today’”’ 


EDUTRAVEL, Inc. 


An Institute for Educational Travel 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephones: GRamercy 7-3284-3285 
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John Gunther's Diary in The Atlantic 


Wherever progressives congregate, you are 
likely to hear the current issue of The Nation 
discussed. For throughout the world such 
people depend on The Nation for an accurate 
account of the news which concerns them 
most and for authoritative interpretation. 
They know we scrutinize every public de- 
velopment to show them why it is a stride 
forward or a step backward—that we clarify 
issues, attack shams, help them understand 
the headlines of today, prepare them for 
those of tomorrow. 

If you have not read The Nation regularly 
for some time, you will be surprised by the 
force of its attack and the courage of its 
writers. Outstanding writers whose articles 
have appeared recently, by way of example, 
include Thomas Mann on I Accuse the Hitler 
Regime, Norman Thomas on The Pacifist’s 
Dilemma, Ignazio Silone on Rhetoric—or 
Life, Paul W. Ward on Should Unions be 
Incorporated?, Walter Duranty on Hitler's 
House of Cards, Heywood Broun on Child 
Labor, Harold J. Laski on Stafford Cripps, 
Oswald Garrison Villard on Neutrality, 
Louis Fischer on Spain’s “Red” Foreign 
Legion, Dwight Macdonald on Time, For- 
tune, and Life, Langdon W. Post on Public 
Housing, Agnes Smedley on How Chiang 
was Captured, and Andre Malraux on Forg- 
ing Man’s Fate in Spain. 


34 WEEKS FOR ONLY $2 


Once you read The Nation for a few months, 
we believe you will find it difficult to deprive 
yourself of it for years to come. That is why 
we offer The Nation to new readers at the 
reduced rate of 34 weeks for only $2 (38% 
discount) for which payment may be post- 
poned 30 days. 

Critical months loom ahead. Understand 
the news thoroughly. Know what progressives 
think about world affairs. Try this 72 year 
old champion of progress which is more pop- 
ular today than ever before. On the form be- 
low subscribe to The Nation—today! 


mn LVation 


THE NATION, 20 Vesey Street, New York City. 


Send me the next 34 weeks for $2. I enclose 
my check OR 0) I will pay in 80 days. 


Do ee ee ee ae re rite moe 
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A VISIT FROM SERGO 
(Continued from page 26) 


plain. But now Khlebnikov, get busy 
on the city, put the screws on! Don’t 
be offended—you don’t realize how Sta- 
lin will take my report about this 
gypsy camp of yours—but I know!” 

They had covered all the sections of 
the work, talked with all the workers, 
climbed down into the excavations and 
up into the towers, and still Sergo 
strode on. 

The Commissar was stout. His tem- 
ples were gray. ‘Khlebnikov knew that 
he had only one kidney left, that his 
heart wasn’t entirely strong, that his 
chest sometimes rattled. But Khlebni- 
kov had never heard him complain of 
his illness. Only the most severe attack 
could induce him to go to bed. Even 
then, he continued to receive the con- 
struction chiefs and factory directors. 
Returning from his office late at night 
he would ring up Siberia, the Donbas, 
Leningrad. How many times in the 
dead of night the ringing of the tele- 
phone had roused Khlebnikov from 
his bed! Sergo never decided any ques- 
tion with indifference. There were 
legends about his tirelessness, his iron 
will, his flaming temperament, among 
the industrial leaders. They loved 
him devotedly. And no one ever called 
him anythig but Sergo, although this 
was not his real name, but the nickname 
given him by his comrades in under- 
ground work in the old days. 

Translated from “Rabotnitsa” 








LAND OF CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 9) 


self-reliant, and for the most part well- 
behaved. 

In Moscow I talked to two Ameri- 
can children whose father—formerly 
unemployed in the United States—had 
found a good job as a mechanic in 
USSR. We met in the church of St. 
Basil on the Red Square where we 
were sight-seeing and where the mag- 
nificent mosaic caused the little ten- 
year-old girl to give me her version 
of the celebrated story of Ivan the Ter- 
rible and the architect. “I guess if 
the Tsar told them they had to paint 
that, they’d just about have to even if 
they weren’t interested, it would be as 
much as their life was worth not to.” 
(The conventional telling relates that 
Ivan blinded the architect so he could 
never make another church as beauti- 
ful). She talked simply and easily of 

















The dramatic 
new book by 


ANNA LOUISE 
STRONG 


The noted author of I Change 
Worlds has just returned from 
Spain where she toured front- 
line trenches, interviewed 
soldiers and statesmen, talked 
with Malraux, Nicoletti and 
the other heroic fighters who 
are helping to crush interna- 
tional Fascism in Spain. Writ- 
ten with passion, her book is 
packed with the overwhelming 
drama of one of the most 
crucial struggles of our time. 


Illustrated $1.00. 


SPAIN 
IN ARMS 
Bc 1937 
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Compass Specials 


to the 


SOVIET UNION 


UNITED FRONT 
GROUP 


30 days in Soviet Russia. 
Leader: ALVIN E. COONS. 


60 days, all-inclusive....... $398 
7 * 


SOVIET TRAVEL 
SEMINAR 


32 days in Soviet Russia. 
Leader: PROF. B. J. STERN. 


60 days, all-inclusive.... $485 up 
zi) 


SOCIAL CHANGES 
TOUR 
20 days in Soviet Russia. 
rh DR. CLINTON J. 


$495 


58 days, all-inclusive .... 
3 
For descrivtive pamphlets of these and 


other Tours apply, mentioning 
“Soviet Russia Today.” 


Compass Travel Burean 


55 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
LOngacre 5-3070 











Travel With Our 
ducted and Independent 


Con- 


Tours to the 


U,®. B®. 


TOURS TO MEXICO 


Tours and Steamship Tickets 
Sold to All Parts of the World 


Make Your Reservation Now—For 


Further Information Apply to 


WORLD TOURISTS, INC. 


175 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tel. ALgonquin 4-6656-7-8 


CHICAGO 
110 S. Dearborn St. 


Tel. Franklin 9766 


SAN FRANCISCO 
681 Market Street 


Tel. Garfield 6367 











To parents who desire a summer haven 
for their children. 

A real farm combining farm life with actual 

camp experiences. Gardening, farm animals; 


relaxation, supervised play; arts and crafts; 
tennis, swimming, horseback riding. 


Coeducational Ages 4 to 12 
BERT FRIEDBERG ALICE SHAPIRO 


HIL-BERT FARM CAMP 


LAKE MAHOPAC, N. Y. 
Camp, Mahopac 2083 N. Y., WOrth 2-4914 


Adults will be accommodated until 
July Ist and after September 6th 
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her classes, of her fondness for geog- 
raphy because it was well taught. She 
and her brother had been there two 
years now and they liked Russia; to 
them it meant security after the uncer- 
tainties of daily bread here. 

In Leningrad, there is a Bureau of 
Mother and Child Welfare. And there 
is Dr. Krasnogorski’s hospital for chil- 
dren and his studies of the workings of 
children’s minds. We had the feeling 
that wherever we went in the Soviet 
Union we would find the same inter- 
est in children’s welfare, the same eag- 
erness to give them the best that 
caused an older Russian economist we 
met on the train from Sebastopol to 
Kharkov to say, in German which was 
the only common language we could 
find, “Immer immer haben wir die 
besten den Kindern gegeben. Wenn 
es gibt nur einen ei, dann bekommt es 
das Kind.” (“Always we gave the best 
to the children. If one had only one 
egg, that went to the child.”) And he 
added, “They were our future.” 

Well, the future of that desperately 
hard period is almost grown up. It is 
sturdy and miraculously unselfcon- 
scious. It will soon be able to take 
care of its “future” better than it was 
cared for, and then... . 








A Tourist’s Impressions 

(Continued from page 20) 
A vast social organism that has under- 
taken to place under itself a series of 
great jacks; to turn the screws of these 
jacks slowly and simultaneously, so 
that the whole great mass of society 
shall simultaneously raise its standard 
of living and its opportunities for hap- 
piness. ‘The screws of the jacks have 
already been turned so that the plane 
of life for all has risen appreciably ; the 
screws are being turned day by day, 
a fraction of an inch at a time, and the 
whole civilization resting upon the 
platform supported by those jacks is 
rising. There is apparently no theo- 
retical or practical reason why, given 
the enormous natural resources, the 
labor power represented by the Soviet’s 
170,000,000 population, and assuming 
a rate of education and technical ad- 
vance comparable with that attained 
in the past ten years, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics may not pro- 
duce a civilization whose material 
output of welfare per capita shall ex- 
ceed that of anything heretofore 
known on the earth. There is, I be- 
lieve, no insuperable obstacle in the 
way of such an accomplishment, except 
perhaps—WAR. 











SIX POEMS FROM THE 


RUSSIAN 
A. 8. Pushkin Y. M. Lermontev 
Ruslan and Ludmille Izmael Bey 
oltave Lithuanian Maid 
Caucasian Captive e Daemon 


Press Comments Describing This Book: 
TIMES, Trenten, New Jersey. 
se poems are ie but | ge ot could not destroy 
he beauty in in the poet’ re is no weariness 
in these fine lines. 
THE BOSTON Lone. 

Pushkin and Lermontov both terminated their og in 
but their work. Koes on. Now three of the 
admired poems of each are here presented in faithful 
and unabridged translation for Americans to judge their 
work on its merits. 

DAVID DAVIDOVITCH BURLIUK, 
Outstanding Russian painter and poet. 

These poems have not lost their lustre in translation. 
In English they are as bright and convincing as in the 
original Russian. 

Illustrations by Herbert Fouts, 317 pp., $2. 

Translated by JACOB KRUP 


and 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
824 Broadway New York 








Patronize 


PARNES’ 


Dairy Restaurant 
830 Broadway, New York 


Excellent Food Moderate Prices 











LANGUAGE PHONE SETS bought, sold, rented, 
exchanged. Language Service, 507 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 





Tel. BUckminster 2-1690 Est. since 1923 


KURT WASSNER 
‘“‘My Name is my Trade Mark’ 
CABINET MAKER and UPHOLSTERER 
Refinishing 


I Did Work for Others, 
Let Me Do Work for YeuP 


799 CONEY ISLAND AVENUE 


Near Cortelyou Road Brooklyn, N. Y. 

TOUR soviet ticnways AND | 
BYWAYS THIS SUMMER 

SUBARCTIC, SUBTROPIC, VOLGA VOYAGE, CRIMEA 


Auspices Open Road. 2 months, $550. Beatrice and 
John R. MeMahon, Box 144, J. 
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NO BUNK about CREME ROSELLE! 


Beauty authorities agree that almond oil, 
cocoanut oil and lanolin are best for the skin. 
All these fine ingredients are in CREME 
ROSELLE. Your skin becomes smooth and 
soft and all dryness disappears. 40c a jur 
plus 10¢ for postage. 
TALBOT LABORATORIES 

Kew Gardens 








F-A PRINTING CORP. 
35 East 12th St., New York City 
Phone: AL. 4-4420 

e 

in printing for 
organizations. Quality work at 
reasonable prices. Union shop. 
Estimates on work gladly furnished. 


Announcing an extraordinary 
= of 100,000 Parlophone, 
Odeon, Decca discs. These 


marvellous European record- 
ings comprise the cream of the world’s finest music. A 
selection to gratify every taste. Sale prices: 50c & T5c 
per record. Values, $1.50 & $2.00. Mail orders, Catalog. 


GRAMOPHONE SHOP, Ine., 18 E. 48th St., N. Y. C. 


We specialize 
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Verbatim Report of the Moscow Trial 


580 pages, bound, published by 
The Peoples Commissariat of 1 OQ 
S 


Justice, Moscow. 


MINENT authorities of di- 
verse opinions and political 
beliefs agree that the verbatim 
account in English translation of 
the famous trial of Radek, Piata- 
kov, Sokolnikov and company 
gives the American public an un- 
usual opportunity to learn the 
truth behind the drama that not 
only involved these men but the 


peace of the whole world! 


You will probably read it at one 
sitting. If not it will be a most 
valuable addition to your library 
for reference when you need it. 





MOSCOW NEWS: Topical Weekly. Direct from the capital of the Soviet Union news and 
pictures of the people at work in factory and on farm; their achievements in aviation, transporta- 
tion; in sports, science and cultural activities; reviews of the theatre, cinema, sports events! Regular 


issue 12 pages—MAJOR EVENTS are reported in SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTS included at no 


extra charge. 


If you want to be well informed on world affairs and the happenings in the Soviet Union and on 
Soviet policies you simply must subscribe to MOSCOW NEWS. 6 months (26 issues) $1.00 — 


1 year (52 issues) $2.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER. Six months subscription to “Moscow News” together with Verbatim Re- 
port of the Trial $1.50. Subscribers will also receive FREE copy of the special May Day number, 
containing 24 pages of articles by outstanding writers and numerous magnificent illustrations. A 
noteworthy example of Magazine production which you must have. 


FILL IN THIS 
COUPON AND RETURN 
TODAY TO 


BOOKNIGA CORPORATION 
255 Fifth Avenue New York 


(Sole distributors in N. & S. America of periodicals and 
books published in U.S.S.R.) 





BOOKNIGA CORPORATION 
255 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


[] I enclose $1.00 for verbatim report of Anti-Soviet Center 


Trial. 


(] I enclose $1.50 for Trial Book in combination with 6 months 


subscription to MOSCOW NEWS. 


[] I enclose $1.00 for 6 months subscription to MOSCOW 


NEWS. 
[] I enclose $2.00 for 1 year. 


RUM oa faa etna OR ee oo 


SES occa ies saa City... 














Soviet Magazines of Vital Interest 


4. Borscht 


We do not address you as a Doubting Thomas but for 
sheer enjoyment read Soviet Magazines in 


English Direct from the Soviet Union! 


INTERNATIONAL LITERATURE 


An unusual opportunity to read for the first time in an English translation—the most outstanding 
present-day novel IN THE EAST by Peter Pavlenko. 
Hailed by Romain Rolland as the best story to have appeared in this era! 


It is the heroic epic of the Soviet Far East written with “folklore” simplicity. The most widely 
read and loved novel in the Soviet Union. 


Follow this story each month and enjoy the many other features contained in International 


Literature, including: short stories, literary articles and criticism; caricatures, cartoons. 


1 year (12 issues) $2.50 — 6 months $1.25 


SOVIETLAND 


Not Moscow or Leningrad make Sovietland a vital and interesting Magazine. It is the people of 
Chuvash, Yakut, Karachi, Bruyat-Mongolia and many, many other nationalities with their rich 
traditions and folklore that work, play, dance and live in its pages. 


Sovietland ‘carries articles by outstanding writers on the industrial and cultural development 
of the National Minorities. It is replete with beautiful reproductions of the art characteristic of 
these regions and striking photographs of the panorama of life in the Soviet Union. 


1 year (12 issues) $2.00 — 6 months $1.00 
USSR IN CONSTRUCTION 


A Pictorial Magazine that you will want to keep and enjoy showing to your friends. 
You will wonder how so much life and beauty can be contained within covers. 
That peasant girl laughing into your face—How simple and infectious! 

A fox approaching a hidden trap! You hold your breath and wait... . 

A worker at his bench! 

Each issue brings unforgettable pictures of a particular sector of Soviet life. 


A treat for the whole family. 


1 year (12 issues) $4.00 — 6 months $2.00 


1 YEAR SUBSCRIPTION TO ALL THREE MAGAZINES $7.00 — instead of $8.50 
FREE With Each Subscription 


One of the Famous BOURKE-WHITE Photographs Which You 
Will Be Delighted to Frame and Keep Permanently. 





oe em ee Te OR A SE eS See Se EY em ey 


BOOKNIGA CORPORATION, 255 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Enclosed please find $..... .......for which enter my subscription for 


International Literature......... 12 mos. $2.50 [] 6mos. $1.25 [] 
Sovietland Hh ... 12 mos. $2.00 [1] 6mos. $1.00 [] 


USSR In Construction 12 mos. $4.00 [] 6mos. $2.00 [] 


1 year’s subscription to all 3 magazines $7.00 [j 





And send me Free Photo no .. (1 picture with each periodical.) 





